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“A Promise Made is a Debt Unpaid” 


To the Readers of THE SIGN. 


My Dear Friendss 


Some persons are very quick at making promises and just as quick at 
breaking them. Others deliberately make promises and regard the break- 
ing of them as a trifling matter. And others do not keep their promises 
through mere forgetfulness or thoughtlessness. 


In this last class are some who have subscribed to THE SIGN with a 
promise of payment at an early date. That they have not paid before now is 
cue, I am sure, solely to forgetfulness. 


May I remind these subscribers that we need their money in order to 
pay our own debts and to keep up and improve the standard of this publi- 
cation. 


Prompt remittance will save us a great deal of unnecessary corres- 
pondence and expensive postage. Besides, a promise implies a debt. As the 
poet expresses it, "A promise made is a debt unpaid." 


This truth was realized by a good woman who came to me recently with 
a donation for our Missionaries in China. When she handed it to me she said: 
"This pays a debt for a promise that I made to God some time ago." 


It might be a good thing for us to examine our consciences in regard 
to our debts to God. Probably each of us owe some to Him. 


I don't mean, of course, the common debts which we all owe Him, but 
the particular debts which we have personally and individually contracted 
by promises made to undo some wrong, to say certain prayers, to do a speci- 
fied penance, or good deed, or act of charity. 


We Catholics have a practice of making such promises. We'll be 
much better Catholics if we keep them. It is not fair, you know, to make 
promises to God in view of favors received or to be received and then to fail 
in our promises. As with men, so with God—"A promise made is a debt 
unpaid." 


Incidentally, I might suggest that a very excellent way of paying 


some of your common as well as particular debts to God is by helping our 
Passionist Missionaries in China. 


They have many needs; and in a certain very true sense their needs 
are His needs. They have consecrated their lives to His interests and 
the spread of His Kingdom. In helping them, you are giving to Him. In 
helping them, you are paying Him a tiny little of the mighty much you owe Him. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


Io NardhYivelt Of 
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Current Fact and Comment 











BREAKING WITH THE PAST 


DDING his voice to the strident chorus of lib- 
eralism one minister declared that “he did 
not intend to stick in the glue of yesterday.” 
The liberal hesitates to accept the blessings 

of unity and stability at the price of freedom to think 
as he pleases. 

He whose mental attitude toward the past is that 
of contempt and distrust, who considers it synony- 
mous with ignorance and error, must grant to the men 
of tomorrow equal right so to rank him and to reject 
his theories. 

We may suspect hypocrisy in those who claim to 
be loyal to Christ and who at the same time presume 
that Christ could have left men free to scramble the 
essential truths of faith. 

To break with the past, to despise tradition, is to 
refuse to recognize the means Christ Himself pro- 


vided for the transmission of truth and for safe- 
ding the deposit of faith. 


You cannot employ the contemptuous figure of 
“glue” in the manner aforesaid and be, at the same 
time, a legitimate member of the Body of Christ, of 
Him who in more decorous similitudes and in plain 
words insisted upon union with Himself through alle- 
giance with those who represent Him. He is the Cor- 
ner-stone supporting all, He is the Vine and we the 
branches; “he who heareth you, heareth Me; who des- 
piseth you, despiseth Me.” 

Sensational statements made from contemporary 
Protestant pulpits are but the belated echoes of the 
outbursts of liberalism in the last century. They 
prove sensational because the average American is so 
ignorant of religious matters and uninformed about 
the points of faith controverted. When a religious 
body ordains and entrusts the ministry to so many who 
Promptly attack the essential truths of Christianity, 
and this with arguments that have been refuted until 


they are threadbare, it is evident that mental discipline 
and polemical preparation in their seminaries are in 
urgent need of reform. 

Of course, it sounds very much like a desperate 
bid for popularity when from one forlorn pulpit after 
another in the depopulated sections of the city some 
venerable dogma is denied, commonly with a gesture 
of defiance. Americans are supposed to enjoy this 
rapping of authority. Thus has there been frequent 
denial that our Lord was born of a Virgin Mother. We 
are asked to accept the truth about this fundamental 
dogma from Stuyvesant Square in the twentieth cen- 
tury rather than from the inspired Word of God and 
the voice of tradition. 

From the Scriptures we learn that Christ’s own 
Mother was the first to question the singular manner 
of His Incarnation. We have the confirmation in the 
archangel’s assuring reply to her. We have room for 
testimony from only a few of the very earliest Fathers: 

St. Dionysius, Patriarch of Alexander, 3rd century: 
“There are many mothers; but one, and one only Virgin 
daughter of life, who brought forth the living Word, Who 
exists of Himself, uncreated and Creator.” “Neither was 
eur Supreme Priest ordained of the hands of man, nor 
was His tabernacle fabricated by men, but that most praise- 
worthy tabernacle of God, Mary, the Virgin, and Mother 
of God, was firmly set by the Holy Ghost, and protected 
by the power of the Most High.” 

St. Justin, Martyr, 2nd century: “He was made froin 
a Virgin, that the way by which disobedience took its 
beginning from the serpent, by the same it might receive 
its destruction.” 

St. Hippolytus, Bishop and Martyr, 3rd century: “He 
was the ark formed of incorruptible wood. For by this is 
signified that His tabernacle is exempt from corruption, 
which brought forth. no corruption or sin. But the Lord 
was exempt from sin, of wood not liable to corruption ac- 
cording to man; that is, of the Virgin and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Origen, 3rd century, or the ancient 


author of the 
Homilies attributed to him: 


“This Virgin Mother of the 
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Cnly-begotten of God is called Mary, worthy of God, im- 
maculate of the immaculate.” And addressing himself to 
St. Joseph: “Receive her as the heavenly treasure confided 
to thee, as the riches of the Deity, as most complete sanc- 
t'ty, as perfect justice. . She conceives not of the 
desires of the Fathers, who is neither deceived by the per- 
suasion of the serpent, nor infected with his poisonous 
breathings.” “Christ needs not a father on earth, for He 
has an incorruptible Father in Heaven. He needs not a 
Mother in Heaven, for He has a chaste and immaculate 
Mother on earth, the most Blessed Virgin Mary.” 


THE STRAY SHEEP 


N England at present the problem of providing 
for conversions and against leakage is being 
studied with the earnestness and _ lively 

interest that must issue in the winning and 
saving of many souls to the faith. As applied in 
particular to the agricultural districts there, the prob- 
lem is similar to that which should concern us regard- 
ing Catholicity in the South. Here is a strictly mis- 
sionary field and for its fruitful cultivation essen- 
tially missionary methods must be applied. As dis- 
tinct from the watchful care of gathered flocks these 
methods involve the persistent search and calling of 
the stray members. As the London Catholic Uni- 
verse insists, “Let it be realized that our priests are 


not the comfortable parochial clergy of a settled Cath- 


olic country, but missionaries.” And referring to the 
conversions wrought by the Jesuit Fahters in the ru- 
ral district surrounding Stonyhurst, it adds concerning 
Downside, “Living their monastic life at home, the 
monks carry on also a truly Benedictine missionary 
work around. They go out on motor bicycles, they 
search the villages for non-churchgoers who ought to 
be Catholics, and gather them in, and open up mis- 
sion chapels to serve them. And the number of such 
Catholics that they find in purely rural districts is 
astonishing.” The same zeal will reach out for the 
many who will be attracted to the Church as soon as 
her claims are clearly presented to them. The Uni- 
verse concludes: 

As the Cardinal Archbishop said, Protestants are turn- 
ing towards the Church, attracted by her unity and by her 
worship. He drew our attention to the example of Cardinal 
St. Charles—to which may be added the strikingly paral- 
lel example of St. Francis of Sales. 

Both these great prelates had leakage to stop—terrible 
leakage—and aiienated populations to reconcile. How did 
they do it? By all the expedients of propaganda and per- 
suasion, which we are renewing in this country to-day. 
But also, and not least, by fostering the supply of clergy, 
and taking every means to ensure in that clergy the ut- 
most spiritual and also material efficiency. 

All around us is forward work, which will ultimately solve 

problem, if only it can be—not maintained, but 
indefinitely and progressively extended. To see to this is 
at once the privilege and opportunity of the laity. 


the 


MR. EINSTEIN’S RELATIVES 


HE Einstein theory is not only revolutionary, it 
is admittedly too deep and intricate for crd-} 
inary comprehension. Its very incomprehensi.- | 

bility leaves it immune from criticism except by those 
with rare technical and mental equipment. However, | 
we deduce that Mr. Einstein’s discoveries concern not | 
substances but points of view. While stil! clinging to | 
Newton and trusting to our senses to guide us in our 
daily occupations we may find diversion in observing 
the critics and satirists derive what light they may 
from Mr. Einstein’s lucubrations. Thus Samuel Hof. 
fenstein in the N. Y. Tribune: 

We have been circling about Professor Einsteins 
“The Meaning of Relativity” with the usual circumspec- 
tion of the layman getting the lay of holy ground. Now 
and then we rushed in and dashed back again instantly, 
with such roses and raptures as this: 

“The non-divisibility of the four dimensional continuum 
of events does not at all, however, involve the equivalence 
of the space co-ordinates with the time co-ordinate.” 

The book is full of ’em. The point, as we take js 
this: If you come out of the subway facing north, and 
want to go south, you turn around. But if you want to 
go east find out which way is west, and go there. Then, 
no matter what happens, there are seven days in the week. 

This is a book to study before taking arsenic. Other- 
wise the Lord only knows whom you may bump into as 
you make your way into the Great Beyond. 


CONSIDER THE MOTIVE 


ANY of the common methods of raising church 
funds are so intrinsically laborious and dis- 
tracting as often to cause regret that the 

church’s obligations are not fully met through direct 
‘contributions. If our people gave with the right in- 
tention, if they were actuated by the true purpose in 
figuring their obligation, they would contribute > | 
and constantly without such trifling inducement 
entertainments, hot suppers, the hope of a lucky num- 
ber, and the like. 

From The Homiletic Review we learn that in the 
days of Horace Greeley, the great editor, people used 
to write to him for advice. Once the committee of a 
declining church wrote saying that “they had tried 
everything they could think of to revive the church— 
hot suppers, bazaars, concerts, excursions—and had 
failed. What could they try next?” “Try religion,” 
Greeley replied. ‘. 

The right motive applied in figuring our personal 
obligations to the cause of religion would upset an- 
other baneful custom. Ordinary sources of <hurch 
revenue would suffice if many who are blessed with 
affluence did not gregariously limit their offerings to 
certain standards set for the general congregation on 
the occasion of ordinary or extraordinary collections. 
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His aim to keep up the standard brought confusion 

upon an old verger as told in Everybody's: 

\ clergyman, taking occasional duty for a friend in a 
e country parish, was greatly scandalized on observ- 

the old verger, who had been collecting the offertory, 
abstract a fifty-cent piece before presenting the 

at the altar-rail. 

\fter service he called the man into the vestry and 
told him with some emotion that his crime had been dis- 
covered. , 

The verger puzzled for a moment. Then a sudden light 
dawne) on him. 

Why, sir, you don’t mean that old half-dollar of mine? 
Why, l’ve led off with that for the last fifteen years! 


rem 
ing 
quiet! 
plate 


THE LONELY CONVERT 


+¢f Y ATHOLIC Tea Parties” inaugurated in W. 

\ London a few years ago have been so suc- 

cessful in attaining their object that a sim- 

D> :o5ect, under the direct patronage of Cardinal 

Bourne, has been established at Westminster under 
the name of the “Cathedral at Homes.” 

Both projects are designed to furnish converts 
with social opportunities and with all that might come 
under the general head of practical sympathy. 

When a Catholic unfortunately abandons his faith 
and goes over to Protestantism there is a stampede to 
welcome him and he continues to be lionized often 
after the yellow streak in him or his questionable 
motives have been discovered. On the other hand it 
is commonly observed that converts to Catholicity find 
little solicitude shown for them after their reception 
into the Church, as if it were designed not to allow 
any exuberance of sympathy to interfere with the test 
of their sincerity. This attitude really is not the re- 
sult of positive neglect but rather of failure to realize 
1 3 was involved in the convert’s detaching him- 
s@pirom old associations and the embarrassments 
encountered in adapting himself to the new. As the 
Toronto Catholic Register observes: 


In the early stages of their conversion they feel cast 
adrift, lost, cut off from old, familiar worlds without yet 
having found some substitute environment, firm footing or 
sire anchorage in their new surroundings. The vast and 
heart-breaking sense of loneliness that overwhelms them 
cn leaving old associations has been the theme of many 
eloquent converts. Newman has written poignantly of it. 
So have Robert Hugh Benson, Father Faber, Bishop Kins- 
nan and many others. 


At the gatherings referred to music and other 
amusements are provided and there are short ad- 
dresses. But the main purpose is to provide social in- 
tercourse and opportunities for the convert to adjust 


himself naturally to Catholic life, thought and 
Manners, ‘ 
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VENERABLE DOMINIC BARBERI, C. P. 


ATHER DOMINIC was singularly destined by 
Providence to labor for the revival of the faith 
in England and subsequently was declared Ven- 

erable by the Church. That revival of faith main- 
tains its impetus through the apostolic zeal of inaivid- 
uals but especially through active organizations de- 
signed to present the true Church to the many who 
are convinced of the hopeless inefficiency of -Protes- 
tantism. Lecturing at Bolton, England, in favor of the 
Forward Movement of the Catholic Truth Society, 
Father Pius Carolan, C. P., concluded: 

Before I came here I knelt by the body of one oi the 
greatest men who ever walked this land, the Venerable 
Dominic of the Mother of God, Passionist. His name, 
please God, will one day be St. Dominic.” Fr. Pius thea 
told the story of the Ven. Dominic’s great love of England 
and her people even from the time when he was an Italian 
peasant boy. Dominic’s appearance in England in 1815 
was a shock to the Protestant natives. He was laughed at, 
stoned and jeered at, but he had gone on. He who had 
refuted the great De Lammenais in Rome had come in the 
habit of St. Paul of the Cross and received John Henry 
Newman into the Catholic Church. He had diea in 1849 at 
a lonely railway station with apparently little done. 

But, asked Fr. Pius, do you think he is dead? Why. 
he is drawing hearts to himself from the ends of the earth, 
especially during the past year. He is attracting thousands 
to his tomb, and the yearning for his canonization is grow- 
ing daily. 

Just think what it would mean if we had a canonized 
Scint at the head of the Catholic Forward Movement; 1f 
we had a man whose body was broken with labors for Eng- 
land whose mighty heart embraced all England, whose great 
soul watches over England. Forward, then, under Dominic, 
for the conversion of England! 


THE OLD FAITH STIRS IN SWEDEN 
T. BRIDGET of Sweden ranks as the most 


popular saint of the Nordic regions. She was 
remarkable for her devotion to the Passion of 
our Lord. Favored in her childhood with a vision of 
the suffering Redeemer she could not thenceforth 
meditate upon the Passion without weeping. In all 
houses of the Brigittine Order prayers have never 
ceased for the restoration of the monastery of Wad- 
stena founded by the Saint. And now a correspon- 
dent of the Universe announces that the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Saint’s death was recently celebrated by 
the Catholics of Sweden with great solemnity. 
The great feast was preceded by a solemn tridu- 
um preached by Rev. Stephen Nordmack, who gave a 
brief history of the Brigittine Order. He spoke of 
the many vicissitudes of the last Brigittine Sisters of 
Wadstena, who, in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had to live for twenty-five years without the 
Holy Mass and Sacraments, but who up to the end re- 
mained faithful to God and their holy vocation. 
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in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God Who 
loved me and gave Himself for me.” (K. J.) 


In the course of his sermon Fr. Nordmack wel- 
comed back to Sweden Rev. Mother Elizabeth and 
three of her daughters, who are working for the re- 
establishment of the Brigittine Order in Sweden after 
a lapse of 400 years. 

Apropos of this event there is great satisfaction 
in Rome over the success attending Cardinal van Ros- 
sum’s recent journey through extreme northern Eu- 
rope, reaching even to Iceland, and especially of the 
royal reception extended to him in Norway. There 
must have been some sober reflection on the continuity 
of the old faith when, in the presence of the Cardinal 
Prefect of Propaganda, they recalled the memory of 
the visit, eight centuries before, of another Cardinal, 
Nicholas Breakspear, (later Adrian IV), who in the 
Cathedral of Rondhjem consecrated the first Arch- 
bishop and Primate of Scandinavia. 


ST. PAUL AND THE PASSION 


O the casual reader the Apostle St. Paul’s man- 
ner of writing is frequently lacking in smooth- 
ness and clarity. This is ordinarily attributed 

to the exalted character of the mysteries he ex- 
pounded. In a sermon on “The Divine Passion” the 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, taking as his text “I live, yet not I, 
Christ liveth in me,” ““He loved me and gave Himself 
for me.” (K. J. version) Gal. ii. 20, rather emphasizes 
the Apostle’s inability to express in language the ex- 
uberance of his faith and gratitude. His words are 
always smaller than his experience. The glory of his 
redemption is something that cannot be told. The 
preacher said: 


It is amazing with what strength the Apostle Paul 
grips his words, twisting them this way and that way in 
the vain endeavor to proclaim his spiritual experience. 
He is like some artist whose soul has been gazing upon 
entrancing loveliness, and whose fingers are seeking to 
force material colors to unfold the magic secret of his 
creams. It is an attempt to make the material express the 
ethereal, and the clumsy thing is unable to catch the subtle 
end elusive charm. The medium is not fine enough, and 
the endeavor fails. And so it is when the apostle uses the 
ministry of language to express the miracles of grace; he 
can never get enough of the glory into the straitened 
means. He pulls his sentences about, stretching them in 
this direction and that direction, sometimes leaving them 
like broken fragments as he drives parenthesis into their 
hearts. There are times when a sentence begins bravely, 
as though it carried the whole of a divine secret, but just 
when it begins its gay march he turns it back upon itself, 
and stays its progress until a weightier glory has been 
added to its train. “I live!” It is the vital shout of a man 
who has been raised from the dead! But the word is no 
sconer out of his mouth than it is checked and held back 
for a greater word, as though some statesman of high 
rank had to step aside to make way for the King. “I live, 
yet not I, Christ liveth in me, and the life which I now live 


MAURICE BARRES 


HERE is mourning throughout France over the 

sudden death of Maurice Barres, member of 

Parliament, writer and vigorous champion of 
the Catholic Church. He was honored by the French 
Government with a national funeral at Notre Dame. 
To his published expressions of faith and to his ex. 
ample of respect for the Church are due, in great 
measure, that favorable feeling toward the Church in 
the present generation. 

Barres witnesses to the compatibility of keen in- 
telligence and reverence for tradition. He declared, 
“I cannot bear to hear any man in his sense attacking 
the religion of my ancestors.” To a fellow journalist 
who had misinterpreted his appreciation of Renan, 
Barres wrote: 

I should be very sorry to give scandal to anyone. “Pu 
who are living in the society of theologians, do tell me in 
what way I am liable to criticism with regard to orthodoxy? 
I think there is sense in the statement I made that Christian- 
ity has given to the Occident the finest and most sound 
fermula for that one eternal thing that lies within us and 
that is apt to become a faithful strength or a danger. 
Thanks for your friendship. However, do not mistake me 
tor one of the sarcastic offsprings of our good master 
(Renan). I love the Church and I am Christ's. 
sincerely,—Barres. 


Yours 


THE SOVIETS 


LL the evidence at hand supports the action of 
Secretary Hughes in refusing to recognize the 
Soviet Government in Russia except under very 

radical conditions. That evidence covered not BR 
secret plotting against this Government but also 
temporary acts altogether incompatible with civilized 
procedure. 

The N. Y. Herald, having presented numerous 
proofs of the veracity of its famous correspondent, 
Capt. Francis McCullagh, published further gruesome 
details of Soviet barbarity gathered by Capt. McCul- 
lagh from his close point of vantage, Warsaw. 


It is amazing that even the richest commercial ad- 
vantages should induce any self-respecting Govert- 
ment to ally itself in any way with the present rulers 
of Russia, where religion is closely allied with poli- 
tics, and while those rulers are strictly enforcing @ 
criminal code which forbids the giving of religious 
instruction to those under 18 years of age, which 
flicts the penalty of death on any one who “utilizes the 
religious prejudices of the masses” against the Soviet 
Government and which disfranchises ‘all ministers 0 
religion. 
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The K. K. K.: One Reason For It 


By R. A. McGowan 


HE K. K. K. in Maine, one writer says, is the Protestants founded this country, that when they do 
A. P. A. riding in an automobile. Another not stop to think, they should become angry at all who 
says that the K. K. K. is bred of ignorance, are not white Protestants. The K. K. K. says to him- 
and the resulting suspicion, of what Cath- self (and more white Protestants than K. K. K.’s are 
olics are doing. Still another says that it succeeds be- saying it): “This country is in a mess. White Protes- 
cause it caters to the pleasure the average man takes tants didn’t cause the mess because I am a white Prot- 
in dressing up like a fool, his shame when he does it, estant. It is the Catholics, negroes, and Jews who 
and his desire to smash someone who differs from him. caused it.” And when the Kleagle with the itching 
Perhaps all this and several other incidentals are palm and the smooth tongue whispers such things in 
present, such as the growing class consciousness of his ear, he says “Down with ‘em,” and buys from a 
the negro, the increase of the number of Jews in the Jewish merchant a cotton robe made by Catholic mill- 
United States, the desire for excitement after the hands of New England out of cotton that was picked 
tense days of the war, the skill of propagandists, the by southern negroes. 
victory of prohibitionists and the anxiety of some of We have made a mess of our country because we 
them to turn their hand to some other emotion, the have been running a race in which wealth and power 
fear of certain Protestant ministers that their flock will is the prize and we have let each runner make his own 
leggmj them unless the ignorance and suspicion of the rules. Some of the runners have been tripped up; 
: is aroused against Catholics, the suspicion others have been indifferent to the prize; still others 
of foreigners which was caused largely by the das- have refused to commit fouls against other runners. 
oxy? tatdly attacks on, for the most part mythical, foreign The result is that a few have become out of all pro- 
istian- Reds,” the failure of most Catholics to enthuse over portion wealthy and powerful, and the great masses of 
sound [MJ prohibition and perhaps a little judicious financial aid the people, poor and weak. We have produced great 
us and [J from certain wealthy men. It is all very complicated wealth, but it is the comparatively few who own it. 
langer. MB and a variety of sources, some near and some far, We started with a virgin continent. We loved 
‘ke me Hj unite to bring down this humiliation upon the United liberty and after a while we came to love a certain 
naster Hl States, broad and fundamental equality. We believed that 
7 Yet there is one phase of the situation which every normal man should be free to the utmost to use 
merits more consideration. Put succinctly, this ex- his abilities, whatever they might be, to carve out of 
planation is that the United States has failed to live the wealth of the country a fortune for himself. We 
up to its promise of assuring general happiness and believed that every normal man would be able to take 
prosperity and fundamental equality and freedom to care of himself and that if he was steady and had in- 
ion of Mall, and now the white Protestants of the more igno-_itiative and was “smart” in a trade, he would become 
ze the Mrant and emotional variety are blaming instinctively, wealthy, or at least, he would attain a respectable 
r very Minot themselves, but all others who are not white Prot- competence. Chills and fever, or floods, or the Indi- 
t @aly Bi css. ans, or getting chawed up by a bear might mow down 
‘3 e is a natural thing for them to do. A person some of these free and equal searchers for a good 
vilized Hj does not wish to blame himself. When he has done _ sized stake. Southern plantation owners might try to 
wrong it is more pleasant and soul-satisfying to blame extend their system to the new West and shut out the 
merous M™someone else. France blames Germany; Germany small farmers and business men. A war might have 
ondent, #blames France for delaying a European settlement; to be fought over whether the West was to be open to 
resome Mj the United States blames Germany and the Allies; all the many or to the few. But taking it all in all, bar- 
McCul- $j Europe blames the United States; Italy blames the ring sectional disputes and accidents, we believed that 
Allies, Germany, and the United States. Capital Americans were free and equal and that each man 
re blames labor and the public; labor blames capital and could take care of himself. We believed that we were 
: ove the public; the public blames capital and labor. Adam on the high road to prosperity and that we were creat- 
- rulers blamed Eve; and Eve, if the truth were known, prob-_ ing a nation of free men, men who were kings not only 
h poli- ably said that Adam had complained about the food because they were sovereign, voting citizens, but espe- 
cing @ fer dinner and she thought that she would try some- cially because they ruled their own lives and bowed 
=ligious thing new. their heads in subjection to no man. 
‘ich in- Yet we failed. We failed because some of us 
izes the (1D have departed so far from general happiness wanted wealth so persistently and were so cunning and 
- Soviet and prosperity that it is no wonder the white able that the rest of us, who are not organized to pool 
ters of Protestants who founded the country should be- our strength, lost out in the struggle. A few became 
) come disgusted. Nor is it any wonder, since white tremendously wealthy and powerful and others be- 
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came moderately well-to-do. Large masses of the 
people became penniless. We trusted freedom and 
the fundamental equality of men and we forgot that 
men must be brothers before they can guarantee their 
freedom and equality. This is the reason of our fail- 
ure. We failed because we rejected the Christian vir- 


tue of brotherhood in our great venture of building a 
nation of kings. 


HE spasms of anti-Catholic prejudice have come 
at strange intervals. Knownothingism came at 
the height of the dissatisfaction with slavery 

and the fear that the plantation system of the South 
would extend itself to the West and shut out the free 
and equal opportunity of free and equal men to carve 
a fortune out of the wilderness. The A. P. A. move- 
ment came during the intense labor disturbances and 
the farmers’ populist uprisings of the early nineties 
when men wondered at what had happened to their 
country that farmers and city labor alike should have 
fallen into penury. The Guardians of Liberty came at 
a time when labor disturbances were widespread and 
serious, when the cost of living was mounting higher 
and higher and wages were not keeping pace with the 
increase in prices, when farmers were protesting 
against the high prices which they were forced to pay 
for the things they bought, when it was everywhere 
felt that the trusts and bankers were crushing the com- 
mon people. The K. K. K. comes now at a time when 
farmers are complaining of the prices of their products, 
when farm tenantry has grown to alarming propor- 
tions, when many of the middle class find themselves 
turned into employees of absentee owners, when labor 
sees itself defeated in a steel strike and a railroad 
strike and harried by an “open shop” drive and at- 
tacked by the press and the courts. 

There is no wonder that there is discontent and 
no wonder that some of the discontent becomes a blind 
unreasoning attack upon all who, from any standpoint, 
are considered alien to white Protestantism. The K. 
K. K. is a by-product of our failure to live up to our 
promise of becoming a nation of prosperous and inde- 
pendent people. We have failed; we know we have 
failed. So ignorant and high strung among the white 
Protestants become K. K. K.’s. They put into one pot 
their inherited prejudices, their suspicions, their pro- 
vincial narrowness, their ignorance, their economic dis- 
content, and their sense of national failure. The re- 
sult is the strength of the K. K. K. 


N Knownothing days there was a free-soil move- 
ment. In the A. P. A. days there was a fer- 
ment among the farmers and among labor. In 

the days of the Guardians of Liberty men dreamed of 
a “new freedom” or progressivism triumphant when 
the bankers and the trusts would no longer crush the 
small business men, the farmers, and the working 


people. Today we have the farmers’ bloc, the far.— 
mers’ cooperative movement, and new and fundamentz ; 
proposals from labor. Even some of the very men} 
who join the K. K. K. see that the real enemy is cco. 
nomic subjection and are acting accordingly in their 
political and economic organizations. Others are 
merely K. K. K.’s and allow all their discontent to be 
turned against fellow citizens of theirs who, as a body, 
are suffering perhaps more seriously than they them. 
selves from the common evils that afflict the country, 


An economic interpretation of the K. K. K. does 
not explain it entirely. Nor is a complete explana- 
tion attempted. But one of the roots of the K. K. K. 
is undoubtedly economic and social discontent, the in- 
stinctive refusal by the more thoughtless of the white 
Protestants to cast any blame upon themselves, and 
their equally instinctive attack upon those who for one 
reason or other are different from them. One remedy, 
and perhaps a cure, for the perennial succession of 
huge waves of bigotry in the United States i-giie 
establishment of industrial democracy. There d 
not then be such deep-seated discontent. White Prot- 
estants in despair at the failure of our hopes would 
not turn, for example, against Catholics, and blindly 
and instinctively attack them. Economic democracy 
would not root out prejudice, but it would break the 
waves of discontent which beat blindly now against 
those who are termed “aliens.” A campaign to show 
why we have failed in our mission in the United States 
and how we can turn our failure into victory is perhaps 
the best antidote against the Klan and its future 
successors. 





- VICTIMS OF WHAT? 


CCORDING to the highest authority in prohi- 
bition enforcement circles there is so little pure 
= liquor available today that the average “yy 
may not expect to come into possession omit. 
Hitherto the imported brands were accepted unques- 
tionably as genuine, but the warning of fraud and 
adulteration now extends to them likewise. Under 
such labels are dispensed in various proportions the 
ingredients familiarly yclept embalming fluid. 
Those upon whom the poison acts with swift 
fatality are few in comparison with the many in whom 
it insidiously produces serious organic deterioration. 
But all are victims of the widespread practice of eva- 
sion,—of the evasion of a law so commonly condemned 
as presumptuous in its origin, purpose and applica- 
tion. Thus Prohibition has its victims no less nv 
merous than unbridled indulgence. Pure whiskey has 
wrought much harm to individuals and in social life. 
Yet the conscientious regulation of its manufacture 
and distribution has been adopted elsewhere with re 
sults in striking contrast with the complicated evils ot 
prohibition as applied in this country. 
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Penitent: Apostle: Founder 


The Life Story of St. Paul of the Cross 


By Gabriel Francis Powers 


(Copyright, 1923, by THE SIGN) 


CuapTer XII. 


CONFIRMATION OF THE RULE AND FRESH PERSECUTIONS 


T. PAUL had not forgotten the word spoken 

to him at the time of the approval of the 

Rule, namely that when he had more com- 

panions, and the foundation seemed a little 
more secure, it would be easy to obtain the Confirma- 
tion of the Rule and Constitutions by Apostolic Brief. 
Cardinal Albani encouraged Father Paul to come to 
Rome once more and to present to the Holy See his 
pefgion for this confirmation. Father Paul re-urned 
ti e, and, through the kindness of Cardinal Al- 
bani, Protector of the Minims of S. Francis of Paul, 
he was lodged in their convent adjoining the church 
of S. Andrea delle Fratte, where a century later, the 
miraculous apparition of Our Lady of Grace was to 
convert the Hebrew, Alphonsus Ratisbon. 

The Holy Father had graciously accepted his re- 
quest, but a new examination of the Rule must precede 
the new and more important confirmation by brief. 
The body of examiners appointed consisted of the 
three Cardinals, Gentili, Besozzi, and Girolami. The 
two former were favorable; but Girolami was opposed 
to the Rule, and to the Congregation itself. He did 
not see the need of a special institution to commem- 
orate what the Church has ever reverenced and loved, 
and of which her whole life is full, the Sacred Passion 
of Our Redeemer. He estimated the austerity of the 
Ruaas extreme and wholly unlikely to remain in 
v finally he feared it might bring the accusation 
of imprudence and want of foresight upon the apos- 
tolic authority, if such a foundation. were confirmed 
and ratified by brief. Father Paul was deeply grieved 


at the opposition of the Cardinal, and did all in his 
power to re-assure him. Girolami would not yield to 
persuasion; and as he was in poor health and fre- 
quently unable to attend the conferences, no progress 
was made toward a decision. Cardinal Albani finally 
brought the matter to the notice of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, and Benedict, excluding Girolami on the grounds 
of ill-health, appointed Albani his representative upon 
the board of examiners. His own approbation of the 
Congregation of the Passion had never wavered. Car- 
dinal Albani pushed the business rapidly forward, and 
the Rule was ratified as it stood with the sole minor 
changes that sandals were to be worn at all times, and 
the continuous fast was reduced to three days a week 
and the regular Church fasts. 

Benedict XIV esteemed Paul of the Cross at his 
just worth; and it is said that he saw in this renewal 
of the remembrance of the Passion among men, just at 
this time, a providential dispensation whereby the 
saving Cross was lifted up anew in the face of all the 
people, at the very time that an unbelieving, scoffing 
and destructive philosophy, born in France and spread- 
ing from thence into the form of a mordant acid that 
corroded and consumed. Voltaire had said his great 
word against the religion of the Nazarene: “It is in- 
famous; crush it,” and a polished and brilliant social 
order had agreed with him—Christianity was against 
godlessness, pride and immorality, therefore it was 
better crushed. Benedict saw in Paul of the Cross, a 
bulwark and a sluice-gate, set against the flood. 





ANCIENT WALLS AND TOWERS OF TOSCONELLA 
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Steadily, in the face of all the jeers, all the incredulity, 
all the incredibie lightness and frivolity of the age, 
that gaunt figure of the penitent of Argentaro stood, 
his Crucifix uplifted. There are hundreds of instances 
in his life when Paul of the Cross, taking his Crucifix 
from his breast, lifted it up on high, to the full swing 
of his mighty arm, and cried to the human throngs 
around him to come to Christ Crucified. 


N March 28, 1746, the examiners presented their 
favorable decision to the Sovereign Pontiff, 
who expressed the most lively satisfaction, and 

wrote with his own hand the minute for the Brief of 
Confirmation. 

After the approbation of the Rule and Constitu- 
tions, the Rites for the cere- 
monies of clothing and profes- 
sion were similarly examined 
and approved, and the Seal of 
the Congregation was designed 
and engraved. It is made in the 
cognizance of the Heart bear- 
ing the imprint of the Passion, 
the words JESU XPI PASSIO 
filling the central space, (the 
XPI is the monogram of the 
word Christ in Greek, and was 
used by the early Christians), 
a Cross surmounting it, and 
three nails that recall the Cru- 
cifixion, and also signify the 
vows by which the religious 
soul is crucified with Christ. It 
seems probable that S. Paul 
himself selected the symbolic 
ornaments around the Heart: 
they are two curving branches 
forming a partial wreath, on 
the one side palm, on the other 
olive; the one signifying the 
triumph of Our Redeemer who by His Cross and Pas- 
sion was victor over sin and death, and ransomed hu- 
manity; the other the olive of peace, mercy, recon- 
ciliation, won for the world at large, and for each in- 
dividual soul, by the sufferings and merits of Christ. 


HE interests of the Congregation were now so 

well secured that Father Paul was able to flee 

away again into solitude, and he retired to S. 
Eutizio, Soriano, no doubt to be within easy reach of 
the Cardinal when His Eminence should leave the 
Eternal City at the beginning of the warm weather 
and resort to his villa at Soriano. It is said that Al- 
bani brought the Brief with him from Rome, and 
handed it personally to S. Paul; a great day and event 
for the holy Founder, for this was the title of his Con- 


POPE BENEDICT XIV. 


gregation of the Passion, for which he had been tojl- 
ing twenty years; a slender company still; only three 
small houses, each with a quarter dozen men under a 
Superior, and all within a radius of less than eighty 
miles; but the future, limitless possibilities of terri. 
tory, land and tongue, lay potentially folded within the 
deed in the hand of Father Paul. How lowly were | 
those first few companies, in the rustic hermitages, | 
and how hidden the beginnings of the great work! | 
Yet with such men as Paolo and Gian Battista, Tom. 
maso and Marc’ Aurelio at the front rank, no com. 
munity could be called poor. 

These activities in favor of the institute, and his 
great desire for its perfection and spread, the very in- 
nermost wish of his heart one would say, did not inter- 

fere with the Apostolic zeal of 
the Saint in favor of the vast 
secular world which he felt the 
call to evangelize, and his mis- 
sions continued to succeegf}e 
another. Much of his tim&™s 
also given to preaching re- 
treats to religious communities, 
and only too often, sickness 
nailed him to his bed. 


IVITA Castellana was 
one of the towns to 
which Father Paul fre- 

quently resorted, for when he 
took the road to Rome from 
his two houses of Vetralla or 
Soriano, the ancient castellated 
city lay on his way, and, as he 
made Corneto on the western 
coast his headquarters between 
Argentaro and Rome, Civita 
Castellana became his 
quarters between the two“ew 
foundations which lay to the 
east. Frequently, too, he paused to preach or to give 
the spiritual exercises at the Nuns’ Convent, those 
holy cloistered women holding him in the deepest rev- 
erence. Chief, however, among the friends of Civita 
Castellana, was Dr. Ercolani, a prominent physician 
of the city, and his house was Father Paul’s pied-a- 
terre in all journeys, as the house of the Costantini 
was in Corneto. 

These friendships of the Saint are very beautiful 
and reveal him in a peculiarly simple and human 
aspect, his gratitude to the benefactors, as he called 
them, for their kindness and hospitable entertainment 
—which they felt to be a privilege beyond all others— 
placing him in their debt, and being the cause of his 
offering many prayers for their welfare, and evel 
working miracles repeatedly in their favor. The af 
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edges receipt of the sad news, but with characteristic 
firmness: “I have received your letter in which I learn 
of the happy and holy death of our good mother”. . 
. . He seems to have been assured that all was well 

with her, and that she had only passed to the reward 
of her long years of faithful: lowly service, and saint- 
liness of spirit. In the same letter to his brother, 
Father Paul mentions that he is “scarcely ever well.” 
He was paying already, and heavily, for all the suffer- 
ings, vigils, labors, travel, fatigue, deprivations, and 
cold which he had forced his body to endure. He was 
ill again in October, and in the following January crip- 
pled anew with rheumatism and “pains.” Many times 
he explained to his religious that an attack of illness 
did not always have natural causes but with him was 
sometimes produced by the arch-enemy whom he dub- 
bed contemptuous- 























onl singularly great and theirs no less for him. The mother, 
_ an admirable woman, like the valiant type of Scrip- 
sees ture, was full of care for her household, and a genu- 
ehty ine lover of the poor whom it gave her happiness to 
ard succor. Four growing daughters, girls full of char- 
ses ® acter, and life, and withal of an old-fashioned beauti- 
were 1) ful modesty of demeanor and behaviour, completed 
ages, this ideal group. Father Paul lived familiarly among 
vark! = them as one of the family when he abode in their 
Tom. | midst, and directed the older members of the house- 
—_ hold in the ways of the spirit. 
During this year 1746, the mother confided to the 
d his Saint that, much to her regret, she would have to stop 
‘y in- BP the alms of bread which she had been in the habit of 
inter- § giving to the poor, as she had measured the wheat in 
al of the granary and 
vast there was scarcely 
It the enough to supply 
mis: @ the family until 
a time of the 
s hamrest. “Oh, don’t 
y Te do that,” Father 
rities, Paul answered, 
kness “have confidence in 
God, and keep on 
giving to the poor 
was as usual; the wheat 
is tO @ will not run out.” 
| fre- Girolama Ercolani 
en he believed the word 
from B which was spoken 
lla or to her, and ll 
lated through the long ; Re ae 
as he BM} and severe winter | {ff en ee ae 
ester the poor had their 
‘tween 
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n in the promise of the Saint. From November 
o June, too, seven members of the family, their guests 
and two serving-women were liberally supplied with 
bread, and in June, when the new wheat came in, the 
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those J fifteen sacks which had stood in the granary in No- 
St rev: H vember were counted, and they were still fifteen! 
Civita In the autumn of that year, 1746, after his return 
ysician to Argentaro, a deep sorrow stabbed the heart of the 
pied-- HM Saint in the news of the death of his mother. He had 
stantin! i cherished and revered her tenderly, although parted 
from her now long years, and he knew and readily 
autiful HM confessed that he owed to her his first training in 
human # piety, and even the germ of that singular love for the 
called i Crucifix which had developed into the master-passion 
inment §§ of his life. Like many another man, he was wont to 
thers— 9 Say: “If there is any good in me, I owe it to my 
of his # Mother.” The letter dated 30th September, 1746, to 
4 even fm the younger brother who had remained at home, Giu- 
The af- 





seppe Daneo and directed to Castellazzo acknowl- 












CIVITA CASTELLANA BRIDGE OF TREJA OFTEN CROSSED BY ST. PAUL 


ly “Bernif”; but he 
suffered intensely 
and was frequent- 
ly unable to rise 
from his poor mat- 
tress of straw. 


URING the 

course of the 

year 1747, 
the Congregation 
being now firmly 
established, and 
several new  sub- 
jects having 
joined it, it was 
necessary, accord- 
ing to canon law, 
to proceed to the 
election of a Su- 
perior General. The first chapter met at Argentaro, the 
cradle of the Institute in the summer of 1747, and 
Father Paul, fearing in his humility that if he were 
elected it would not be for the good but for the 
ruin of the Congregation, he implored the little group 
of the senior Fathers, to allow him to live in retire- 
ment and not to occupy any charge. But it would 
have been impossible for those dutiful and most de- 
voted sons, souls of great holiness and enlightened by 
God, to elect any but their true Father. To his im- 
mense grief and dismay, Paul of the Cross was 
forced to become Superior General, as he remained, 
ever struggling against the burden and the honor, to 
the end of his life. 

It would be idle to praise the government of one 
who thought, spoke and acted incessantly in conform- 
ity with “the spirit of Jesus.” Meekness characterised 
it, and a boundless charity which made the religious 
of Paul of the Cross declare, that charity like to the 
charity of their Father, never had and never could 
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exist again. It was known that he was just, and that 
every man could trust his justice, but he was idulized 
for the goodness and inexpressible kindness which 
made him more like a mother even than a father. John 
Baptist gave him the title that became him when he 
called him, almost blaming the excess of his tender- 
ness: “La mamma della misericordia,” the “pitying 
mother.” He would drag himself from his own sick- 
bed to visit the sick; he would take his own food and 
carry it to those whose need he deemed greater than 
his own; he would not permit the young to be pun- 
ished severely; he ordered that the very vessels of the 
altar should be sold if there were not means in the 
house to provide for the sick brothers. All he asked 
was that the service of God should be perfect among 
them, and that the Rule, which the Most High had en- 
trusted to them, should be diligently and exactly ob- 
served. Upon these two points alone he insisted rig- 
orously, obliging Superiors to swear that they would 
maintain the observance inviolate, and he was heard 
more than once to 


venerable image of the Holy Mother of God, to which 
legend attached a miraculous origin. The sanctuary 
was called Our Lady of Corniano, no doubt a place of 
pilgrimage during the pious mediaeval days, and 
though the dwelling had undergone only a few hasty 
repairs to prepare it for its new occupants, and much 
was wanting, Father Thomas was of opinion that 
the offer of it should be accepted. Father Paul spent 
Christmas with the community of S. Angelo, and tak- 
ing seven religious from there, proceeded to S. Eu- 
tizio where he only stopped long enough to see the 
brothers and add a few more to the little band, then 
immediately he set forth on foot with them by the 
long, difficult roads toward Ceccano. They were three 
or four days on the march, with no provisions, but so 
full of fervor that the religious removed their sandals, 
and Father Paul, in the midst of them, spoke of the 
great privilege which was theirs of enduring hard- 
ships for Christ, and of being called to preach Him 
and His Passion in a new centre where they hopeg,to 
revive the re 





say that he refused 
to go to perdition 
for the sins of 
others. An extra- 
ordinary sweetness, 
which never de- 
generated into 
weakness, marked 
him, but it was 
sufficient to touch 
the Rule or to be- 
tray indifference in 
the service of God, 
to make a lion of 
him. Yet, as a 
rule, he was com- 
passionate to the erring, and the repentant always 
found mercy at his hands. He gave them the example 
of the most absolute self-immolation and self-sur- 
render in what thing soever meant his own sacrifice 
and their gain. 


TOSCONELLA WHEN ST. 


OWARD the end of the year, Father Paul re- 

ceived the request for a foundation from an al- 

together new quarter. The population of Cec- 
cano, a town some eighty-five miles to the south-east of 
Rome, had heard great things regarding the Congre- 
gation of the Passion, and desired to have a house of 
these religious in their midst. The Bishop, Monsignor 
Porgia of Ferentino, supported the request, and Father 
Thomas Struzzieri was sent to take a survey of the 
neighborhood. The building offered to the Passion- 
ists was considerably out of repair, being an ancient 
abandoned convent of the Benedictines, but it was in a 
solitary spot suited for a Retreat. The little church, 
dedicated to Our Blessed Lady, possessed an antique 


PAUL FOUNDED RETREAT OF 
MADONNA DE CERRO 


brance of Him and 
of His sufferings. 
Thus the road to 
the south did not 
seem arduous, 
though they often 
went hungry, and 
the wind of the 
north lashed them 
along the way. 

At Ceccano the 
people turned out 
in vast numbers to 
meet and welcome 
them, and the 
Bishop, who had 
come from Ferentino to await their arrival, pre 
each one of them with fatherly arms against his hy. 
For that night the littie band was to find shelter :n the 
house of a principal ecclesiastic of the town, Canon 
Angeletti, in whose eyes these holy religious with 
their black habits and title of the Passion upcn their 
breasts, were as so mary angels of God. A warm wel- 
come, hospitality, kindness, ready and devoted ser- 
vice, met the travelers in this substantial home, and 
they discovered in the good Canon, a protector and 
benefactor whose attachment to them in the succeed- 
ing years never grew less. But he was not alone in 
entertaining his guests. With him was his nephew 
Carlo, a young priest, later a prelate of the papal 
court, and Carlo’s brother, Captain Angeletti, an aamir- 
able Christian man with his wife and little children. 
Captain Angeletti was so charmed with the sweet and 
holy conversation of Father Paul that he became one 
of his most devoted friends and insisted that heuce- 
forth whenever the Father came to Rome he shculd 
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lodge nowhere else but in his house in the city. On 
the morrow, the feast of the Holy Name of Jesus, the 
Passionists entered into solemn possession of the her- 
mitage and sanctuary of Our Lady of Coriano. 


S. Paul began at once his missionary work, 

sending Father Thomas and other good preach- 
ers into the surrounding towns, and reserving the 
mission at Ceccano for himself. The sermons drew 
enormous crowds, and the people were stirred as never 
before, but, perhaps owing to the excess of fatigue, 
due to the long journey on foot, on the third day of the 
mission Father Paul was taken with high fever, and 
obliged to give up his labors. 

His companions continued the good work, and the 
Angeletti family insisted that Father Paul should be 
brought to their house for the care he needed so much 
and which it was impessible to give him in the ruin- 

building and condition of extreme poverty in the 

foundation. The bonds were thus immediately 
drawn closer between the holy founder and his new 
friends. 

As soon as S. Paul was able to travel he returned, 
on foot as ever, to his older foundations, leaving the 
new fervent community under Father Thomas Struz- 
zieri at Ceccano; but ere long he was to set forth once 
more from Argentaro, to open still another house, the 
one that was to be the nearest to the Mount of Sancti- 
fication, namely at Toscanella, about forty miles to the 
east of Orbetello. The location was extremely un- 
healthy, being in fever haunted Maremma, but Father 
Paul probably did not realize what peril his sons would 
be running there and he had always desired to succor 
the unfortunate people of that region in a special man- 
ner. The journey to Toscanella in February, amid 
cold and severe storms, was so trying that as they 
e near the town Father Paul was overcome, and 

pite of his intense energy and power of resistance, 
he fell fainting to the ground. It was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he managed to drag himself on 
to the term of their expedition. 


F{'s the festival of the taking possession 
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When they reached their destination, to his sur- 
prise and distress he found that no preparation what- 
soever had been made for their arrival. The old ab- 
bey building and small church were in ruins, scarcely 
any part was habitable, the rain fell within the struc- 
ture, moss formed upon the stones, and no furniture 
whatsoever had been placed in the empty halls and 
cells. Father Paul deemed the place uninhabitable, 
as, though he desired that the brothers should observe 
poverty and mortification, he did not wish to destroy 
them. He decided to take them back to S. Angelo at 
once and to renounce the foundation which tne ppu- 
lation had made not the least effort to prepare; but 
the Bishop would not hear of this and lodged the little 
community temporarily in a house in the town while 
the abbey buildings were hastily restored; in the month 
of March the Passionists were able to take possession 
of the ancient spot which was known as S. Maria del 
Cerro, but it was still in a state of denudation that har- 
rowed the Father. Not even the most elementary needs 
had been provided for; there was no furniture of any 
kind, no food, and not a fork or spoon in the whole 
house. For some days, the religious barely existed in 
the midst of almost intciercble hardships; they made 
themselves forks and spoons of wood and split reeds; 
there was little to eat at that, and the day came when 
there was nothing at all, save a little dark bread which 
the peasant who tilled the abbey-land gave the relig- 
ious out of his own slim supply. 


: ATHER PAUL endeavored to sustain the cour- 
i | age of his sons. “It is a fast-day,” he said to 

them, “let us eat the little bread we have, and 
trust in Providence for supper.” The words were pro- 
phetic; in the course of the afternoon a pious person 
brought an offering of food sufficient for the evening 
meal; but the religious were so true to the spirit of 
their institute that they remained cheerful and even 
merry in the midst of these privations. On many days 
they had nothing but dry bread to eat, and not much 
of that. 


(To be continued) 
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The Flight into Egypt 


By Mary J. O’Brien 





Whatever was, is always passing still Leans closer still above the sleeping Child. 

In static pageant ’neath the gaze of God. Nearer the beasts crawl, till their amber eyes 
No yesterday may quench its soul in death, Blaze sudden through the dark like fallen suns. 
Nor hide its fadeless fruits from Him Who is. Hundreds of beasts,—so dreams the fevered Child! 
Therefore, across the desert’s purple night, —Hundreds of beasts gather in circles grim, 

A little, stupid beast with blinking eyes, Their savage breasts elate with fierce desire, 
Still humbly fares. Still the poor artisan The furious, brutal thirst for food and blood. 
Trudges abet with anxious, peering eyes; Closer they press until the lantern’s light 

And still the Mother, wrapt in peaceful prayer, Reflects itself within their baleful eyes; 
Shields close the sleeping Babe against Her breast. A lion growls like muttered thunder close: 
Thus ceaselessly they travel in God’s sight; —The Child awakes. 

And ceaselessly the incense of their wills, 


United, unenquiring, patient, bowed, : = "gt 
tine vil fe He sits erect upon His Mother’s knee; 
is borne aloft in swift and potent flight. 


He looks about Him at the circling suns; 


—" They look at Him again, transfixed, intent, 
1 nine. whkase eves. axe od yet by Time, R ‘ ‘ 
\nd one, whose eyes are bandaged y : As if an instant magic held them ’thralled. 


Doth strive ie i ‘ 1 by His light, ‘ 
Doth strive to pierce with God, and by . —Hear how the fevered dreamer laughs with glee! 


The veil of years; to see with vision tru —They are His beasts; He knows them every one; 


The Holy Three; the patient Joseph's face ; Knows they are hungry, and have followed Him, 


The gentleness with the Mother’s eyes; Their wild hearts filled with mischievous intent. 
The all-embrceaing love within the Child’s. Poor, starving beasts! They “seek their meat from Gol!” 


But far the vision lies in vistaed Time; Well, they must have it then. That is His anim: 


And dimly o’er the sands the tiny forms, He raises one small Hand and blesses them, 
Creations of her struggling will, move on, He fills them with a strange and radiant food, 
That quenches the fierce light within their eyes, 


’ And turns their dull, brute sense to almost soul. 
A thousand fancies speaking tongues of earth, What food it is! 


Flash, all unbidden, through her toilsome prayer. 


Like distant phantoms. 


But strong, and clear, and bright, 


How warm it makes the heart, 
And fills the veins as if with tides of fire! 


And one of these,—a little, human dream, They kneel to Him there in the desert sands, & 
Such as some wide-eyed, fevered child might weave, And lick the dust whereon His shadow falls. 

Whose restless brain paints pictures in the dark, 

—Floats like a veil about the Holy Flight. 

At length,—so ends the dream,—a lion rears 

His proud head high above the prostrate forms. 

A sign he gives, whereat his kindred wild, 

Form orderly into an honour guard, 


She sees the desert beasts, savage for prey, 
Starving for days within their lonely lairs, 


Creep softly forth. They sniff the hallowed air, 
—A double file, with reverenced path between, 


That stretches far to the horizon’s brim. 
Adown this path, the little, tattered beast, 
Led by the blessed Joseph, picks his way. 


And noiseless stalk through shadowed paths of gloom. 
Sudden from out the east a lion roars; 

Another answers from the western dark, 

Then, all the midnight, rent with savage sound, 
Tosses a thousand echoes back and forth, 

While homeless, shelterless, the desert lies. 


Time flashes backward to its sinless dawn; 
Adam is crowned again,—lord of the world: 
Joseph gtips anxiously his worknian’s axe; . The peace: of-God enfolds: the’ trackless’ waste ; © 
While Mary, with her calm, unchanging brow, —And Jesus sleeps upon His Mother’s breast. 
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Miss Krank’s Crown 


By JoHN AyYSCOUGH 


HEN Miss Grove had been sacristan a few 
weeks the priest found that there were little 
peculiarities in her character that he had not 
suspected. She made an excellent sacristan, 

as he had foreseen; her carefulness and attention were 
as great as her industry, and her neatness and order 
were as striking in the sacristy as they had always 
been in her person and dress. In her was never ful- 
filled the savage old proverb: “The nearer the Church 
the farther from God,” for, the more she had to do 
with the church the more did her intense and loving 
reverence for everything connected with the service 
and worship of God show itself. It was clear that she 
regarded her office of sacristan as a great privilege, 

each of its duties as a sacred obligation and, at 

same time, a great pleasure. As to the duties, she 
took a comprehensive view of them, evidently consid- 
ering that a sacristaness must also be a charwoman, 
and also a working gardener. Her sweepings and 
scrubbings were untiring, and round the little church 
she made a garden, in which she planted all manner 
of flowers, often begged from those of the neighbors 
who had gardens of their own. 

It was none of this that surprised the priest, but 
certain queer little asperities of criticism whose queer- 
ness partly consisted in their mousey gentleness of ex- 
pression. 

Certain ladies of the congregation conceived 
themselves specially gifted in the art of arranging 
flowers, and were apt to invade the church and sacristy 
on Saturdays, to deck the altars for the morrow. 

“Is tomorrow a special feast, Father?” she would 

ocently enquire. “In the Ordo it seems only to be 
 ivcnty-citth Sunday after Pentecost.” 
“So it is. Why did you think it was a special 
feast ?” 

“Oh, because those flower-ladies seem to think 
so. They all came today, and they each brought more 
flowers than would go on the altar. Of course there 
weren't vases enough, but they ransacked the dust- 
heap and found a lot of old jam jars, and filled them, 
and poor Mrs. Finey cut her finger with a bottle she 
had knocked the neck off to put flowers in. She bled 
on the altar cloth and I had to take it off and put on 
the clean one that’s not due till tomorrow week. There’s 
not much room left for the Missal, but you’ll be care- 
ful, Father. And mind when you kiss the altar, or 
the “vases” each side of the corporal (kerosene cans 
they were till quarter past twelve) may tip over and 
drown the corporal, for they’re full of boughs, and a 
bit topheavy. I expect the leaves will tickle you, but 
you'll know what it is.” 


On the other hand, on the seventh of December 
the little sacristan remarked mildly to the priest: 

“It’s almost a pity tomorrow’s the Immaculate 
Conception, the Lady altar will look so bare.” 

“Flowers are scarce now, you mean?” 

“Oh, there are flowers about. But Mrs. Finey’s 
dance-tea is this afternoon, and all the flower-ladies 
are going. I expect they’re fixing their dresses. None 
came this morning, tho’ I had all the “vases” ready. 
They’re cleaner now too, for I’ve washed and washed 
them: and they’re not so smelly. Dust-heap smell is 
very hard to get rid of, once it’s taken hold.” 

“Father,” she said on another occasion, “are slugs 
allowed on the Tabernacle ?” 

“Not expressly,” the priest answered, guessing 
something odd was coming, “Why?” 

“Because there’s one three inches long, and about 
an inch thick fast asleep on the Tabernacle now. He 
must have crawled out of the pretty beet-root leaves, 
Mrs. Teck arranged in the vases on each side of it. In 
fact you can trace his walk. I must say I wish slugs 
did not walk so shiny... .” 


N a certain Thursday Miss Grove wondered 
whether our Lord really liked dead flowers on 
four days in each week. 

“His altar is very smart on Saturday and Sunday, 
and not too bad on Mondays,” she observed, “‘but half 
the flowers are faded by Tuesday, and on Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, they look like the flowers on 
a husband’s grave whose widow was beginning to 
think it wrong to grieve forever. If I throw the dead 
flowers away the arranging ladies are offended. Mrs. 
Gruss happened to come to Mass yesterday, and she 
was quite upset because it was a black Mass and I’d 
taken off the flowers (there were eight vases full). 
Doesn’t it look queer seeing black tabernacle curtains, 
missal-stand cover, and vestments, and antependium, 
and a flower garden in the middle of it all?” 

“I should think,” she said “you’d be glad when 
Easter week was over, Father. The worst of these 
great feasts is you’ve no room on the altar to say 
Mass, have you? My heart jumped into my mouth 
when that vase tipped over at Mass this morning—how 
you prevented it knocking the chalice over I don’t 
know.” 

“Practice,” the priest suggested, calmly. 

“When,” Miss Grove enquired on another occa- 
sion, “does punctuality begin—about 8:25 A. M.?” 

The priest laughed and of course asked “Why?” 

“Well, look at Mr. Fush! Being retired, he has 
nothing to do from week’s end to week’s end, and so 
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he never gets in for eight o’clock Mass until about ten 
minutes past eight, but he doesn’t like it if you’ve not 
got much past the Gospel, and by twenty-five past 
eight he’s tugging out his watch every mninute. That’s 
because he has fixed half past to examine his rain- 
gauge and he’s afraid of not being in time—there 


door of. the cnurch, in his big growl, while he takes 
off his great coat and hangs it to drip on the font, and 
seme coppers in the pocket fall out and roll about in 
all directions. His ‘Dignum et justum est came from 
under the last bench but one where he was groping 
for one of them. Isn’t it a sort of distraction?” 


might come a shower and upset the record. It’s a good 
thing his watch isn’t a hunter, like Mr. 


doesn’t click, anyway. Mr. 
Gruss always clicks his 
watch if you pray too long 
at the Commemoration of 
the Living; he doesn’t 
like to at the Commem- 
oration of the Dead lest 
you should be saying a 
prayer for the first Mrs. 
Gruss. He had a deal 
more of his own way with 
her than with this one.” 
The little sacristan made 
an exhaustive study of 
the habits and peculiari- 
ties of servers at Mass. 
“If I was a priest,” she 
said, “I'd rather have a 
mooney server than the 
snatchey. Tim Brady’s 
one of the snatchey—you 
never know where the 
Missal will be going, do 
you, Father? He wants 
to grab it all the time. 
Ben Carroll is all for ab- 
lutions—he tries to make 
you have them before 
you’ve made your Com- 
munion, whereas Philly 
Smith’s idea is to ring the 
bell whenever you turn a 
leaf of the Missal. He 
always makes Mrs. Burke 
jump, and sends Clara 
Farrell’s head down 
among the hymn books. I 
often wonder if it sur- 
prises you (when there’s 
no man in church at the 





Gruss’s, it 


varieties.” 


“Not much of one. 





St. Stephen 


J. Corson MILLER 


St. Stephen’s eyes were friendly, 
He bore a blameless heart in his breast, 


But the stones of the pagans crushed him down, 


To die with a martyr’s crest. 
He laid him down in his youthful blood, 
In Christ to rest. 


St. Stephen’s words were kindly, 

His hands were raised to aid and bless; 
But the hate of the pagans rose like a wind 
Against the flame of his loveliness. 


And now, St. Stephen, I make a prayer, 
And to thee I confess; 


I would press my heart to thy blameless heart 
And touch my hand to thy stainless hand, 
That I, like thee, might walk through life, 
And be one of God’s chosen band. 

For the fires of sin still scour the earth, 

By a wind of hatred fanned, 


And O St. Stephen, when once my days 
Unwind at last to a certain end. 

Cast then on me thy blameless eyes, 
And on my faltering steps attend. 

I pray with me thou’lt walk beside, 

And hail me “ friend.” 








We get used to those little 


“IT shouldn’t. Nor I 
shouldn’t get used to ser- 
vers that won’t answer ‘Ft 
cum spirit tuo’ till they've 
found the place, after los- 
ing it, in their prayer 
books. Like Mrs. Wright 
on Monday—it’s always 
(have you _ noticed?) 
harder to get a server on 
Monday than an any 
other day; and she was 
answering your Mass. 
never had any child 
James, and he’s one and 
thirty, but she was read- 
ing the service for baptiz- 
ing several children at 
once—she sat beside me 
and I saw—when you said 
Dominus vobiscum’ noth- 
ing, would make her an- 
swer ‘Et cum spiritu tuo’ 
till she’d turned back to 
the Ordinary of the Mass 
—and then it was the 
Blessing of the Font.” . 


“You notice a lot,” the 
priest remarked laugh- 
ing. 

“There’s a lot to no 
Can I help noticing when 
Frankie Burke goes round 
and round in the Confit- 
eor? ‘Sanctos Apostolos 
Petrum et Paulum, omnes 
sanctos, et te, pater, mea 
culpa, mea culpa, mea 
maxima culpa, and so on 

Can I help notic- 





beginning of Mass and one of us women has to an- 
swer), and Mr. Fush, for instance, chops up half way 
through. Like yesterday, I had been answering, and I 
suppose you’d got used to it. ‘Per omnia saecula sae- 
culorum’ said you, at the beginning of the Preface. 
‘Amen, says my little squeal voice just behind you, 
from the front row. ‘Dominus vobiscum, say 
you. ‘Et cum spiritu tuo, says Mr. Fush from the 


ing that some people fall into a trance the instant the 
priest begins to give out a notice? Whenever there’s 
a day of obligation in the week, and you give it out, 
and the time of Mass on it, does Mrs. Finey ever ne- 
glect to come into the sacristy at the end of Mass and 
ask you ‘Will there be Mass on Thursday (or what- 
ever the day is) Father, and at what o’clock?’ Not 
that Mrs. Finley’s one of the regular sacristy ladies.” 
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“What do you mean by the sacristy-ladies?” the 
‘riest, who was apt to be amused by little Miss 
;rove’s comments, enquired. 

“Those that think the sacristy is a Ladies’ Club, 
vith meetings whenever the priest is waiting for his 
reakfast. I did once hint to some of them that, by 
alf past twelve or so, after being up soon after seven 
-o hear confessions before the eight o’clock Mass, a 
criest must be tired and hungry. But I was told, ‘Oh, 
priests don’t feel the long fast, they’re so used to it.’ 

he lady that said that she had steak for breakfast, 
ter porridge, and fruit, but she required a glass of 
ilk and a cracker last thing before starting for eleven 
lock Mass of a Sunday. What does she know about 
iests’ stomachs P” 


“J LL these queer little acerbities were delivered in 
the mildest of small voices, and, in spite of 
them, the small sacristan was mild, and every- 

> knew her to be kindly and good-natured. 
“Oh, dear!” she piped out one day, “if only Chris- 
ns were dimes what good Christians they’d be; 

Dollars may come to church, and I daresay hundreds 

, every Sunday, but one doesn’t see them. Dimes 
me to stay. They come on purpose for the collec- 
God’s coins you might call them.” 
One afternoon the priest, returning from a sick- 
|, found his sacristan waiting for him. 
“Father,” said she, I have a dollar for you. 
ry particular. 


It’s 
You’re to say Mass, please, for Miss 


Krank’s intention, and she wants the Mass tomorrow, 
nd I was to be sure to make you understand what her 


intention is—its rather long. It must be in honor of 
St. Roch (the Mass must, to ask him to pray that her 
Jachshund puppy may get through the distemper. It 
eems he (I don’t mean St. Roch) is delicate, and she 
amt last night that he got the distemper, and in 
Commemoration of the Dead she hoves you'll men- 
her cousin Bertrand, for she saw him (in the same 
im) being married to Princess Pocahontas, and 
ireams go by contraries so she’s sure he must be dead. 
he didn’t ask you to mention Princess Pocahontas, 
though there’s no doubt she’s dead.” 
“Miss Grove” asked the priest, “did you invent 
‘intention?’ ” 
“Me? No. I should think it a profane liberty. 
ask Miss Krank. I waited to see you lest I should 
et any of it—besides the Mass is wanted for to- 
ow.” 
I'll certainly say Mass for Miss Krank’s inten- 
he promised, turning away, being very unwill- 
)» smile. 


y ,ISS K.ank was an excellent lady, full of faith 
: # and of kindness for all God’s creatures. There 

* were still horse-cars in those days, and she 
often prayed that they might be helped up-hill, and at 
the frequent starts that necessitated peculiarly heavy 


tugs at the over-weighted loads. God, she felt, made 
and cared for car-horses just as truly as He had made 
and cared for the sparrows. Nor were her charities 
confined to helpless “dumb animals.” She had very 
little money, and a dollar was a good deal to her, but 
often she would come with two dollars to ask for two 
Masses, the intentions for which they were to be said 
rather “elaborately explained.” ‘““That wretched man,” 
she would say, “that murdered the girl is to be exe- 
cuted on Thursday. Could you say one Mass for him 
on Thursday morning in honor of the Holy Ghost and 
Our Lady of Good Counsel, that he may repent, and 
be forgiven, and let the satisfactory part of the Mass 
be for the soul of the girl he murdered. And on Fri- 
day could you, please, say the other Mass for his own 
poor soul, and ask God to comfort any who care for 
him. Perhaps his mother’s alive still—for he’s not at 
all old. I daresay she remembers when he was a wee 
child learning his prayers at her knee. .. .” 

If, sometimes, Miss Krank’s “intentions” made 
the priest smile inwardly, they never made him want 
to laugh. The lonely old maid had her little fads and 
superst't ons, but they were no more part of her life 
than her faith. As for the little sacristan, she liked 
the long, gaunt Miss Krank, and had taken great pains 
to commit to memory all the intricacies of the Mass 
to be said in honor of St. Roch, feeling however, rather 
doubtful as to the liceity of those intentions. “If,” she 
argued, “animals aren’t heretics, they’re certainly not 
baptized—and (I expect), not eligible.” 


NE Sunday, before Mass, Miss Krank came t? 

her privately and said with many blushes: “Mv 

dear, I want you to explain something for me to 
the priest. In the collection there'll be an sid geld 
crown—Austrian it is, with the Empress Maia Ther- 
esa’s head on it. It’s mine. It belongs to an old gold 
snuff-box, that my godmother left me. I gouged it 
out of the lid last night. On this day of the yea: I 
like to give five dollars to the church—and I haven't 
five dollars in the house. That coin is worth about 
eight, if the priest will keep it until T can bring the 
money I will give him eight for it. I’m shy of telling 
him. I daresay he thinks I’m not quite so poor as 
I am.” 

“Of course I'll tell him, my dear,” the little sac- 
ristan promised, “but wouidn’t you rather borrow the 
five dollars from me? I’ve got more than that in my 
pocket—then you needn’t tell anyone else about it.” 

“You’re very kind, very, very kind,” Miss Krank 
answered. The two elderly women were tenderly em- 
bracing each other, though the lengthy Miss Krank had 
to stoop a good deal. “But,” she went on, “I don’t 
like the idea of putting borrowed money ir the basket. 
The gold crown’s my own, and, if I was to die before 
bringing the money to buy it back. it’s worth the eight 
dollars. I don’t mind the dear priest knowing I’ve had 
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to do this: all I feared was his not liking to let me 
bring what I do, now and then, for offerings for 
Masses. He might want to say them for nothing. I 
shouldn’t be able then to ask him for Masses any 
more. 


So the gold crown went into the collection, and the 
Empress Maria Theresa went to Mass again (in effigy) 
as she had long ago been in the daily habit of doing in 
person, though not in a little log-built chapel of the 
American woods. 


Neither the priest nor his sacristan ever men- 
tioned this, and only they and Miss Krank knew—on 
earth. But she was soon able to bring the eight dol- 
lars, and get back her gold crown. For within a week 
she received a badly written letter to this effect: 


“This comes from one of many that you’ve helped. 
You give me twenty-five dollars once when I’d had 
been done fore if you’d refused. And I was ashamed 
to take it for I new pretty well it was all you had 
your Self. You didn’t say so but I felt it and it maid 
me feel pretty bad taking it off you. Only I was so 
hard put two it. So I did take it. I’ve got married 
now and my husband is well to doo. He give me fifty 
dollars to buy a fir muff and I asked him strait if hed 
mind me sending it to you saying he was muff enuff 
tho not fir. The other 25 dolls. are for interest and it 
belongs to you as much as the lone itself. Besydes 
it will show you that kindness is not allways waist of 


money as sum think. So I remane Yours obliged 
gratefull girl—a bit older than the girl you gave the 


money two. I dont live at the postmark on this letter 
but am getting a moast trustworthy frend to post it 
here—if you gicss whose sending back your lone—I 
cant help it but probably rot as probly you leant as 
much to others. God bless you Miss Krank.” 


; ERHAPS this repayment of an old debt of grati- 
tude sent forth into the air a vibration of some 
mental or ethereal wireless from the heart of 

the now not very young woman whom Miss Krank 

had generously befriended long before, and another 
heart acted as receiver to it. For only a week later 

Miss Krank (who had in general few correspondents) 

received another letter, which said: 


“Dear Miss Krank: 


Do you remember Bobby Stein? When he was a 
young lad you helped him when he wanted to get some 
technical education. For over a year you gave him 
sixteen dollars a month, to pay for class-fees. In 
those days you seemed to him a rich lady, and per- 
haps he did not realize what this generosity cost you. 
Very young lads are often thoughtless, and sometimes 
selfish too. I fancy I was both. It was rather to sat- 
isfy my own pride than out of real conscience that I 
promised myself I would fully repay you some day, 
but I did promise it, and maybe credited myself with 


the intention as if it had been a real fact, and maybe 
too, that made me say less of the intention I really 
had than if I had not made that promise of repay- 
ment in my own mind. The promise was not destnied 
to speedy fulfillment. When I went to New York I 
did not soon find work, and when I did find it, it was 
not very well paid. I thought it essential, too, that I 
should make a decent appearance, and spent a good 
deal (as soon as money was coming in) on clothes. 
Then illness threw me back. But when good luck did 
find me out it came with almost a rush. I am now 
earning quite a lot, and that I can earn it is due to 
you and your kindness. What you gave me came in 
the long run to just $250, and that I now enclose. It 
has been owing nearly six years, and you must not be 
offended if I have added the interest on the $250 for 
that period. I am a little less thoughtless now, and (I 
hope) a little less selfish, and I can guess that it was 
not very easy to give me all this money, and be with- 
out it so long. I believe you are so kind that you will 
feel for my wish to pay back what I can—just the 
money. 
kindness. And I no longer wish to cease owing you for 
that. Winter is coming and it is always more costly 
than summer. I shall be more comfortable myself, if 
I can feel that you are not obliged to go without such 
comforts as this sum, due to you in mere honesty, may 
help you to get. I can’t help hoping you won't give it 
away to some one else. That’s what I’m afraid of, 
and I have no right, as it is your own money returned 
to you, to say a word of what you will do with it: yet 
I do hope you will just spend it on yourself. If you 
could say you would, it would make me feel less 
badly than I have been feeling all this time about the 
self-denials my slowness in repaying you may have 
occasioned you. 


If you say “Why, at any rate, did you not write 
all this time?” I can only say I wanted to wait till I 
could send back what I owed you. 

I have never missed Mass on a single Sunday 
since I left St. John of the Woods—you begged me not 
to, and I kept to it even when I was ill. And I al- 
ways prayed for you at Mass, and I am sure you have 
often prayed for me. Once you stopped me, as | 
was going in to Mass at St. John of the Woods, and 
asked me to pray hard for a man condemned to death. 
I always remembered that. So I want to tell you that 
I read in a paper about six weeks ago that a certain 
Filippo Ascoli was on trial for murder. A man of that 
name had worked near me in the shops and I set to 
work to find out if it was the same. Well, it was, and 
I got leave to see him in prison, and went to see him 
often. He had quite given up his religion—or he 
would never have committed the crime. I got him to 
talk of religion by telling him I was sure a friend ot 
mine was praying hard for him—in fact I told him 
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about you, and how special your charity was for poor, 
misled creatures fallen into crime. That touched him, 
and was the beginning of his willingness to take up 
his forgotten religion. Till then he had refused to see 
the priest. But he became only too willing to see the 
priest, and listen to his gentle, compassionate counsels; 
he made a general confession and received Holy Com- 


munion several times before his execution, which took 
place this morning. The poor fellow used to say you 
were his real ““Madrina,” his never-seen but true god- 
mother. 
Believe me always 
Yours truly gratefully and affectionately, 
ROBERT STEIN.” 





The Case of Thompson 


By B. SquarRE 


HOMPSON (we will call him that for con- 
venience) is a Catholic young man in the 
middle twenties. He is known as a “regu- 
lar fellow,” a “mixer” an awful “good 

scout.” He likes to sit in for a little game of poker, 
specially of a Saturday night, and often the game 
Qe until very early Sunday morning. Then 
,ompson can just about “make” the last Mass; some- 
times he dozes through most of it. There were a few 
drinks ‘on the side,” and Thompson is pretty much 
“all in.” He also “steps out” once in a while with 
people known as “wild women,” and congratulates 
himself that he “gets away” with it. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Thompson cannot “see” at all the practice 
of approaching the Sacraments once a month. He 
might go with the Holy Name bunch every three 
months, but he doesn’t belong. He doesn’t want to 
bother with the parish societies; doesn’t want to get 
mixed up with these things if he can help it. He 
hasn’t the time or the inclination—just yet. There will 
be plenty of opportunity later on, when he marries 
and settles down, for Thompson means to marry some 
day, but she must be a “peach,” and her father must 
ve lots of “jack.” Thompson isn’t sure whether 
‘ll have to be Catholic or not—these things can be 
arranged, you know. And so it goes. 


Some nights Thompson takes in a show. He 
isn't particular whether the “show” is clean or smutty, 
and as there are so many of the latter, he rather likes 
one with “pep” and “spice’”—everybody’s doing it. 
Deep down in his heart he knows they are the kind of 
shows his mother would not approve of. And he 
knows, too, as he goes along day by day, night after 
night, that he isn’t quite the son his mother thinks he 
is. But he feels it will all come out right by and by. 
He will have a good time while it lasts. The Com- 
mandments of God and the Church are all right, as 
far as they go, but “you can’t be too fussy these days, 
and anynow—.” Well, he is a “regular fellow,” and he 
lives up to the term in every respect. The girls of the 
parish see him at times at the last Mass; they know his 
Name—they know him by sight and that is all. They 
tather like his clean-cut appearance, and if the truth 


were known, several of them would like to know him 
better. But, alas, Thompson never “mixes” with the 
girls in the parish. It would give the “old ladies” of 
the neighborhood too much chance to gossip. He will 
“play safe.” He will “mix up” only with girls in 
other sections of the city,—the farther away the bet- 
ter. And as for the “wild women—.” Well, he is sure 
that is his own little affair, and no one is the wiser. 


ISTEN, Thompson, old scout. As soon as you 
began to live, you were in training to die. Are 
you keeping fit for the final round? No time 

like the present, you know. What the world “winks 
at” today was wrong a thousand years ago, and more. 
Cut out the “camouflage,” and get down to the brass 
tacks of a Catholic life—the life of a practical Cath- 
olic young man! Get into the swim with those who 
have the real Catholic spirit. ‘Play safe” in the true 
meaning of the phrase. Join the Holy Name Society, 
or some other parish organization, and go to Commun- 
ion with the boys regularly. If you can go every three 
months, you will find you can go every month. Check 
up the inventory with your conscience, and see how 
you stand! “Mix up” with the girls of the parish; get 
acquainted with the parish priest, or his assistant. You 
will find they are also “regular fellows,” but of an- 
other kind. A little game of poker is all right, but 
“lay off” at the proper time, and get some sleep. You 
will feel better in body and in spirit. You can’t keep 
on fooling Nature all the time. Go to High Mass and 
hear a good sermon. Join the Choir, if you can sing. 
Be a worker in some activity of the parish. Faith 
without good works, you know, is dead. Cut out the 
“wild women,” and the “smutty” shows. They are 
the sharpest tools that Satan wields today. And, re- 
member, Thompson, it is a grand and glorious feeling 
to “turn in” at night after saying your prayers, with 
the feeling that, should you by accident—and acci- 
dents are quite numerous nowadays—pass into the life 
beyond sometime during the night, you could do so 
knowing that your soul was free from mortal stain, 
and that you could meet God face to face with joy and 
satisfaction. Now then, Thompson, are you ready! 
Let’s go! 





Understanding the Cross 


(February, 1924 Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion.) 


O Christian may ignore the Cross of Christ. 

We must either grow in the knowledge and 

love of Christ Crucified or gradually lose 

both, It is not a question of whether or not 
we fell drawn to thinking about the Passion of our 
Blessed Lord. If we desire to be His followers here 
and hereafter, we must think about it. 

But first and above all, do not let us make the 
tragic mistake of imagining that thinking about our 
Lord’s Passion takes the joy out of life. 

The Cross and Passion of Christ are often woe- 
fully misunderstood, even by Christian souls. The 
Cross is so frequently pictured to us only as the sym- 
bol of sorrow. But did it ever come home to you that 
if it is the sign of tribulation, that tribulation is the 
kind spoken of by St. Paul, which is accompanied by 
a peace and spiritual joy that surpass all understand- 
ing? The Cross does make us think of death and the 
grave, but is it not of the grave that is robbed of its 
victory and the death without its sting? 

Our first view of the Cross naturally shows us 
only its sufferings. But a very little study of it will 
begin to reveal the eternal joy lying beyond and with 
which those sufferings are not worthy to be compared. 

The saddest error that one can commit with re- 
gard to the Passion of Jesus Christ is to imagine that 
thinking about it and our relation to it will make us 
gloomy. On the contrary, there is nothing better cal- 
culated to render our lives more instinct with the gen- 
tlest, kindliest good-humor possible to men, especially 
amidst the trials of life which can so quickly overcome 
the good-humor that is merely superficial. Indeed 
only the saints, the great students of the Passion, have 
good-humor in all its fullness—serene, calm, tender, 
which no sorrow nor trial can put to flight. 

Calvary’s hill itself is dark; but, strange to say, 
from it one gets a wide, smiling view of life that re- 
veals it as a merely passing time of trial, with Heaven 
beyond for those who stay with Christ. In the sha- 
dow of that Cross all the petty differences of life dwin- 
dle to nothingness; all our great sorrows appear in 
their true purifying character; and our crucifixion is but 
the crucifying within us of the powers of sin and death 
and hell, setting us free for an eternity of unimagin- 


able happiness. This is one of the first lessons taught 
by the Sacred Passion. 


(ROM the Cross comes the spirit of good-humor 
which enabled St. Lawrence to superintend the 
roasting of his own body on the gridiron, and 

which today makes the Irish peasant woman exclaim 
with a twinkle in her eye, “Glory be to God; me rheu- 
matism is much worse this morn’.” 

It was that same good-humor which inspired the 
answer of the Apostle St. James, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
when as an old, old man, worn to skin and bones 
through his austerities and threatened with having his 
liver torn out, he only smiled at the tyrant and re- 
marked quizzically, “I'll be much obliged for the 
favor. The old thing has been giving me all kinds of 
trouble where it is now, anyway.” 

Remember that from the first great spokesman 
Christ down to today’s humblest preacher of His Gos- 
pel, joy is insisted upon as the keynote of His teaching. 
“Rejoice!” exclaims the Apostle of the Gentiles, who 
claimed to know nothing but His Master and Him 
Crucified, “Again I say, rejoice always!” “Gloom,” 
says the mighty lover of Christ Crucified, St. Francis 
of Assisi, “is from the devil; peace and happiness 
from Jesus.” “Good-humor,” writes Father Faber, “is 
so essential to the follower of Christ that it is not a 
bad test of his faith in Christ.” 

The modern world has lost the deep spirit of 
Faith of the medievalists and with it their robust 
good-humor. There is one infallible remedy for us in 
reading and in thinking about that Passion. The little 
articles each month in the “Appeal of Jesus Crucified” 
are intended simply as suggestions along this line. If 
any of the thoughts suggested appeal to you, let thy 
sink down into your heart; and in time of trial St 
whether or not they will help to keep you, in the 
words of Dame Juliana of Norwich, “strong and 
merry in the love of Christ Crucified.” 

The members of the Archconfraternity of the 
Sacred Passion are asked to pray during the month of 
February that all of us may grow in the true under- 
standing of the Cross of Christ. 
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The Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion, originated by St. Paul of the Cross, is a canénically establishe 
It has been generously enriched with indulgences for the living and the dead. The only essential condi- 
tion for membership in it is to have one’s name registered. 
Jesus Christ Crucified. For its more efficient operation, three degrees of membership have been instituted. First 
Degree Members say daily Five Our Fathers and Five Hail Marys in honor of the Five Wounds of Christ, and also 
make, morning and evening, an Offering of the Precious Blood. Second Degree Members make the Stations of th 
Cross once a week, besides saying the prayers of the First Degree. 
Meditation daily on the Sacred Passion, besides performing the works of the First and Second Degrees. 
Spiritual Activity of the Archconfraternity consists in a Crusade of Prayers and Good Works for the conversion 0! 
sinners, especially for the conversion of China, and for the welfare of the Passionist Missionaries in China. Please 
send your name for enrollment to THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 


Its main purpose is to cultivate a personal devotion to 


Third Degree Members make fifteen -“ 3 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





PAIN AND GLORY 


What glory is given to God by the willing and unwill- 
ing sufferings of men? Surely God does not delight in our 
sufferings.. If He does not why then do men, apart from the 
benefit to their own souls, adopt a life of self-denial and 
poverty? I know this manner of life is beneficial to their 


é: souls, but how do they glorify God by it? G. C. H 


tsburgh, Pa. 


First of all you must recall that the glory which 
creatures give to God is two-fold: Ist, the intrinsic, natural 
perfection of created things; 2nd, the perception and ack- 
nowledgment of this perfection by intelligent and rational 
creatures. Hence when all creation was in natural and 
supernatural normalcy, God received His due glory. In 
this condition, which existed before the sin of Adam and 
Eve, irrational creatures were subject to man and man 
was subject to God. In this condition likewise man was 
perfectly normal himself, that is, his senses were under 
the complete domination of his soul, and his soul responded 
promptly and easily to all the graces bestowed on him by 
God. In such a state voluntary suffering was useless; and 
involuntary suffering was, by the goodness of God, im- 
possible. 

But when the great moral cataclysm occurred, created 
nature became chaotic, and both the supernatural and the 


@: 1 normalcy of Eden was destroyed. The birds and 


sts ceased to obey man; and man became an enemy 
even to himself; his senses rebelled, his reason was dark- 
ened and his will was toppled from its kingship. As a con- 
sequence, all the infants born into such a disorderly world 
come into it in a disorderly state; they are born supernat- 
urally sub-normal inasmuch as they are conceived (except- 
ing of course our divine Lord and our Blessed Lady) in 
original sin, i. e., their souls lack supernatural life, sancti- 
fying grace. They are born into this world naturally sub- 
norma! inasmuch as their natural faculties (will, reason, 
senses) refuse to preserve due order in their operation. 

Beiore the sin of Adam, we repeat, God received His 
due glory, after the sin of Adam He did not receive His 
due glory. 

Since creation is primarily to give glory to God, it was 
fitting that the disorder caused by sin and the consequent 
diminution of the external glory given to God should be 
rectified. And it was rectified supernaturally, by the Re- 
demption of our Lord Jesus Christ, the institution of the 
Catholic Church, the Sacraments, and all the other means of 
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grace instituted by God or by the Church at the will of 
God; naturally, to'a great extent by suffering and self- 
denial. 

This fact is to be noted: in self-denial, self-restraint, 
there is an inherent power to re-establish the natural nor- 
malcy of the state of innocence. In other words the natural 
outcome of self-denial is the subjection of the senses to 
the soul. The reason, therefore, why God permits suffering 
is because suffering is naturally adapted to restore the in- 
terior harmony lost by the “primal transgression,” and in 
thus perfecting a man to increase thereby His own glory. 

From the knowledge and realization of this inherent 
power of pain there has arisen what is called asceticism— 
the constant, systematic and conscious practice of self- 
denial. 

Voluntary poverty, chastity, and obedience certainly 
improve the character naturally and this improvement be- 
gets a larger capacity for grace which in its turn (always 
presupposing the state of grace) improves the character 
supernaturally. It is evident, therefore, from what has 
been said that the nearer the character of any man ap- 
proximates the character of the first Adam and the first 
Eve or the second Adam (Jesus Christ) and the second 
Eve (Mary Immaculate), not only does that man become 
more perfect but he also gives greater glory to God. 


PENITENT AND FOUNDER 


Will you kindly explain for myself and for some curi- 
ous friends how Saint Paul of the Cross can be classed as 
a ”Penitent” in his Life now appearing in THE SIGN? 
T. S., New York City. 


Strictly speaking, St. Paul of the Cross was not a 
penitent; for a penitent is a person who does penance for 
his or her own past sins. He was a penitent, however, in 
the sense that he did vicarious penance, i. e., penance for 
the sins of others. As we should naturally expect from 
one so learned in the science of the Cross and so studious 
of the Crucified, he emulated as far as he could the suffer- 
ings of Him Who died for us. His self-imposed labors and 
self-inflicted pain, occurring as they did in an age of soft- 
ness and self-indulgence, were so fragrant with the per- 
fume of the great ascetics of the Church, and His pen- 
ances both to conquer his flesh and to fill up in his body 
what was wanting to the sufferings of Christ were so 
striking, that he merits a particular title. For this reason 


and in default of a better word he is calied a Penitent. 
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THE CRUCIFIED THIEVES 

In looking through The SIGN for November under the 
section “The Appeal of Jesus Crucified” I read, “Two 
thieves were crucified with Jesus—nailed to their crosses,” 
etc. I have never seen a picture where the thieves were 
nailed; they are always shown tied to their crosses and I 
have often wondered why. Was Jesus nailed to fulfill a 
prophecy, if so where in the Bible can it be found?—A. S. 
G., Washington, D. C. 


There are several prophecies foretelling that our divine 
Lord should be nailed to His Cross. One of these is re- 
ferred to by Saint John (XX-37): it is found in the prophet 


Zacharias (XII-10) “And they shall look upon Me Whom 


they have pierced.” The most commonly known prophecy. 
however, is embodied in the “Prayer before a Crucifix”; i 
is found in the 21st Psalms, verses 17 and 18: “They have 
pierced my hands and my feet. They have numbered al 
my bones.” 








UNIVERSALITY OF THE CHURCH 
Dear Editor: 

\s a Roman Catholic and a subscriber to The Sign, I 
thought you would be interested in a discussion my em- 
ployer, an Episcopalian, and I had today. 

In response to my query as to an explanation of what 

present eruption in the Episcopal ranks meant, he in- 
formed me that their present condition is about ten years 
old. Publicity now is lifting the “smoke screen.” 
As a matter of fact he told me about one year ago, that the 
day was not far distant when their church would crumble. 
The reason being, that there were really four or five differ- 
ent sects, or beliefs, within the ranks. (‘No unity.) 

Further on in our discussion he said that if the Roman 
Catholic Church was alert, abreast of the times, it could 
increase its members by tens of thousands from the High 
Episcopalians, who would be groping in the dark to quench 
their religious thirst. 

Practically the only reason, and it is social, not relig- 
ious, this man gives for their opposition to our Church, is, 
to put it in his own phrasing, “Italian and Spanish dom- 
the Roman Catholic Church.” He pointed out 
to me the small number of Cardinals we have in this 
country and other countries, compared to the number in 
Italy, also the fact that in the last Papal election they did 
not await the arrival of one of our Cardinals. This Episco- 
palian cannot see that these Italian Bishops are any better 
qualified to wear the Red Robes than many American, Eng- 
lish or Canadian Bishops. 

t is his opinion that with a fair number of Cardinals, 
other than Italians, appointed, there would be a wholesale 
flocking from the Episcopal to the Roman Church. With 
this condition existing, he feels that the Roman Church 
would be more Universal than Italian. 

You will please pardon me, dear Fathers, if I have 
offended you with this letter. As we laity “rub elbows” far 
more frequently with the Protestants than you do, I thought 
you would be interested in their point of view. In addi- 
tion, | being a true soldier of Jesus Christ, it is my duty to 
further His dominion wherever possible. 

The above views of this Episcopalian, you will please 
understand, were given in a purely dispassionate. tone, not 
one bit malignant. 4 

You may answer me, if you will, through the columns 
of The Sign or by letter direct to me. 

L. J. D., New York. 
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Your friend’s suggestion that the Roman Catholic 
Church should be alert, abreast of the times stands in 
whimsical contrast to the assertions of many 100 per cent. 
Americans. However, we pass over his kind suggestion to 
the objection which seems insuperable to him and to tens 
of thousands of his co-religionists. 

For his benefit we here quote the law of the cru 
concerning the office and selection of Cardinals. Canon 230 
reads: “The Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church consti 
tute the Senate of the Roman Pontiff and are his principa 
advisers and helpers in ruling the Church.” Canon 232, 
part Ist reads: “The Cardinals are freely chosen by the 
Roman Pontiff from the whole world, men constituted 
least in the order of priesthood and pre-eminent by their 
learning, piety and prudence in conducting affairs.” 

It is true, however, that the majority of Cardinals a 
usually Italian. Yet this state of affairs is most reas: 
able. If the Vatican were in Washington we 
naturally find a predominance of Americans in its service. 


should 


Again, “the Cardinals (Canon 238, part Ist) are boun 
by the obligation of residing in the Curia, and it is no 
lawful for them to depart from it without the permissi 
of the Roman Pontiff ....” unless they are Bishops oi 
Sees adjacent to Rome. (Canon 238, part 3rd). Thus, 
American Cardinals are permitted to live in America  ) 
by a privilege of law; and as a consequence of their ré 
dence so far from Rome, they are of little service to the 
Pope in the advice and help for which the Cardinalate was 
created. 

The latest Conclave did not await the arrival of the 
American Cardinals because the law prescribed the time 
that should elapse between the death of one Pope and the 
election of his successor. However, that law has been 
modified and at the next election the American Cardinals 
will have ample time to reach Rome. 


Finally, we draw your attention to this fact: what 
makes the Church universal is not the Cardinalate but the 
Episcopacy. The Cardinalate was instituted by the Church, 
the Episcopacy was instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
As long, therefore, as the sheep-folds (the dioceses) and 
the shepherds (the Bishops) are of every tribe and tongue 
and both the sheep and the shepherds are united in loving 
obedience to the Chief Shepherd of the whole Flock of 
Christ, there can be no reasonable objection either to tie 
unity or to the catholicity of the Church. 
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E met the illustrious Professor in the neigh- 

boring Lateran Museum, where he may be 
frequently found pursuing his favorite stud- 
ies of Christian archeology, which for many 
years and with rare genius he has expounded in his 
lectures and writings. 

Glancing through a copy of Il Crocifisso which we 
had at hand and noting our plan to treat of the Cruci- 
fix from an archeological viewpoint, the Professor ob- 
served: 

“But you know that we have no traces of the 
image of the Crucifix among the ancient monuments 
so far discovered in our Christian catecombs: we must 
come to the fifth century before we meet the celebrated 

ief of the Crucified between the two thieves roughly 

rved at the portal of Santa Sabina here in Rome.” 

The Professor’s tone was frank and apparently 
discomforting, but his observation did not cause sur- 
prise. We took occasion to remind him of the ivory 
casket preserved in the British Museum with a relief 
design representing the Crucified with the traitor hang- 
ing on a tree to the right. 

‘That ivory, Commendatore, seems to us a little 
more ancient since the details recall clearly enough the 
figures and ornaments of the Roman sarcophagi of the 
fourth and the beginning of the fifth century which 
here surround us. In any case, we are of the opinion 
that, although in the first centuries of Christianity, the 
faithful abstained from representing the image of the 
Crucified, this does not imply that His memory was 
not deeply impressed upon their hearts.” 

‘No doubt of that,” the Professor agreed, “and I 
. say further, that never was the memory of the 

ucified Redeemer cherished more vividly in the 
hearts of the faithful than in the first centuries of 
Christianity. If they abstained from reproducing that 
image itself, it was not so in regard to symbols repre- 
senting various figures, prophecies and events of the 
Old and New Testaments that appertained to the Pas- 
sion and Death of the Redeemer. These remain in 
testimony of the devotion of the first faithful toward 
this august mystery. And if there were no other, we 
have the Cross, scratched, carved, painted, everywhere, 
even from the second century.” 

“But, Professor, how do you account for our not 
finding the image of the Crucified reproduced until 
very late in the first centuries of the Christian era?” 

“I will declare frankly that there must have been 
several reasons, but chief among them the fact that 
the first faithful were ordinarily converts, the greater 
lumber from paganism. Consider how these pagans 
and idclaters, especially the Romans, held in horror 
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The Image of the Crucifix 


An Archeological Conversation with ProrEssor OrAzIO MARUCCHI 


and contempt the punishment of the cross. 
fancy, therefore, how revolting it would be to the feel- 
ings of the first neophytes if the image of the Cruci- 
fied were presented to their gaze in the liturgical and 


You can 


eucharistic meetings. Hence the care of the brethren 
and especially of the clergy not to impress them un- 
favorably. And, by the way, I frankly tell you that 
even today, on beholding certain examples of the Cru- 
cified contrived in a grossly tragic and exaggerated 
manner, I am not inspired with devotion. Rather am I 
instilled with loathing and horror—I cannot bear 
them.” 

“But the numerous representations of the so-called 
‘Orantes’ in the catacombs, even as ancient as those 
in the cemetery of Priscilla, on the Salarian Way, and 
depicted in that devout attitude, standing with arms 
extended and somewhat elevated, could not these, Pro- 
fessor, be considered as symbols of or, at least, allu- 
sions to the Crucified ?” 

“Not at all,” he replied positively, “they repre- 
sent nothing but the symbol of prayer. That was the 
ordinary attitude of prayer in those times. It was com- 
mon even with the pagans—Romans, Greeks, Egyp- 
tians. The pagans converted to Christianity retained 
this external method of prayer. You will recall how 
the pious Aeneas, his members rigid with horror, turns 
weeping to heaven in that manner: 


“Ingemit, et supplices tendens ad sidera palmas.” 
—Aeneid 1.97. 
and Ovid’s description of the pilot in the tempest: 


“Ipse gubernator, tollens ad sidera palmas, 
Exposcit votis, immemor artis, opem.” 


—Trist. 1.IX 21. 


“Still, you maintain that among the first Chris- 
tians there was worship of the Cross and the Crucifix 
and a special devotion to them?” 


HE great savant smiled courteously at our im- 
portunity and replied: “You understand that the 
cult of the Cross and the Crucifix as a function 

or external feature of religion and the liturgy could 
not be prominent in those early times when it was ad- 
visable to look more to the substance than to the ac- 
cessory and to be satisfied with that. Moreover, the 
external cult is always relative. We could not imagine 
the present solemn functions of the Vatican Basilica 
carried out in the beginning of Christianity. But con- 
sider well the times, the persons and other circum- 
stances and you will discover that even then, though 
in other forms, the cult of the Cross and the Crucifix 
was in vogue. On this very subject we find Tertullian 
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in the second and third centuries replying to the mis- 
representations of the pagans.” 
He bade us adieu adding: “Rely upon me at any 


time, I will be at your service, happy to review with 
you the treasured memories of the Cross and Cruci- 
fix in Christian archeology.” 


. 





Sergeant Murphy on Zionism 


By A. P. GARLAND a 


The Jews want Palestine for their national home, 
that is, by proxy; considerably more than a majority 
preferring to retain their town houses elsewhere. We 
have listened to much serious argument on this prob- 
lem but nothing so illuminating and convincing as Mr. 
A. P. Garland’s presentation of it in the humorous 
philosophy of Sergeant Murphy.—Editors. 


OMMISSIONAIRE Sergeant Murphy had 
taken his usual seat in the corner of the bar 
parlour of the Hare and Hounds, Mitcham. 
On the table close by was a tankard of ale; 

in his mouth a short, black pipe; and on his knees a 
daily newspaper, which he consulted from time to 
time. 

“What's this ’ere Zionism, Sar’nt?” asked Hed- 
dle, the landlord. “There’s a lot of talk about it in the 
papers. Something to do with the Jews, I reckon.” 

“Tt is,” said the Sergeant. “It’s what a lot o’ peo- 
ple would like to do with them. Wait a bit an’ I'll tell 
ye.” He knocked the ashes out of his pipe and laid 
it on the table. 

“Zionism,” he went on, “is the theery that the 
Jew is tired of living with and on Gentiles like you 
and me, Heddle, and asks no more thin to be allowed 
to go back to the Land of Noses where he belongs. 
For nearly two thousand years he’s been wandherin’ 
about, visiting Russia, and New York, and England, 
Ireland—and not Scotland—and Maidenhead, and 
Brighton, and other places of intherest, ginerally com- 
pound; but he’s had enough of it, and his heart craves 
for the land of his forefe‘.ers, as far as the same may 
be ascertained. } 

“That’s the theery, Heddle, but it always makes 
me think of the coons on the stage that are always 
singing about wantin’ to go back to Dixie. Wan of 
them has been singin’ it for ten years, to my knowl- 
edge, but he’s still dhrawin’ his week’s wages in 
Threasury notes, and the only reason that keeps him 
away from Dixie is that he doesn’t want to go there. 

“Tt’s the same with the Jews an’ Palestine. Rosen- 
berg wondhers why Cohen doesn’t sell his jeweller’s 
shop in the Borough, and take the 2:45 from Black- 
friars and all the little Cohens, eight of them, number- 
ing off from the right, to where their fathers fought 
and bled the Philistines, at probably twinty per cent. 
per month on their own note of hand. 

“Cohen thinks that if Rosenberg were a Yiddisher 


of the bulldog breed, he’d give up the fur thrade, and 
start a colony of Rosenbergs in the desert, where their 
ancestors lived on mammon for forty years. 

“But Cohen’s just bought a house in Maida Vale 
on a nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine years’ lease, an’ 
can’t very well budge till it has expired, and Rosen- 
berg says a sandy soil isn’t a bit of good for a man 
suffering from chronic heart-burn, an’ until Palestine’s 
as near as the Isle of Man an’ fitted with all modern 
improvements, including a tape-machine, nayther of 
thim is likely to see it.” 

“What I want to know,” asked Heddle, “is, Whell 
do we come in?” 

“We—we’re the instigators and conthrivers,” said 
the sergeant. “Didn’t we promise Palestine to the 
Jews to have an’ to hold? We had a promising lot of 
lads in the Government at the time, and they were 
fixin’ the terms of a stable worruld peace, and they 
run against Palestine on the map. 

“*Palestine,’ says one. ‘Not a bit of good to us. 
There isn’t a golf course in the whole area.’ 

“*Why not give it to the Jews?’ says another. 
‘With a bit of luck we might get thim to go there.’ So 
they give it thim. An’ it was only whin the war was 
over that the rale owner, the Arab, the noble son of 
the desert, dressed in wan sheet and a spear, came for- 
ward to make throuble. 

“By that time the Jews were pouring in from all 
quarters—of Russia an’ Roumania—and they k 
pourin’ in until there was nearly as many as you'd 
at the football match between the Gasworks and Mer- 
ton Invicta. 

“So we sint an army to protict them from the ra- 
pacious owner of the land, and officials to register 
thim for unemployed pay, and money to provide thim 
with the luxuries to which they were unaccustome’—” 

“Who pays for all that?” asked Heddle. 

“We do, you do, I do—sure, aren’t we proud to re- 
store the Jew to his native home? You're just as proud 
as I am meself, Heddle.” 

“Tf I thought they were all going, I might—”’ be- 
gan the landlord. 

“T’ll tell ye,” said Sergeant Murphy. “I met Reu- 
ben Bronstein this morning. He’s in the di’mond 
thrade in Hatton Garden. 

“Do ye know anything about Zionism, Mr. 
Bronstein ?’ says I. 

“ ‘No,’ says he. ‘What race is it running in?’ ” 
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Miss Watts 


EarNEST OLDMEADOW 
(Copyright, 1923, by THE Sicn) 


LXI. 


PERFECT Sunday morning. St. John’s 


already written it down—the whole story, from the 
bells are filling my sunny room with cheer- 


first morning right up to yesterday afternoon.” 
ful noise. The open window is framed in “No? How splendid!” she cried. “Lend it to 
roses. On the sill basks Rory, as glossy as me. I simply insist on reading it. Why, here it is! 
a raven. I feel certain this is the book, in the brown cover.” 
I am keeping my resolu- Her hand was on Volume 





tion and am writing in a new 
book of barely fifty pages. 
And the first thing to record 
in Volume Two is the unex- 
pected and terrifying fate 
which has just befallen Vol- 

e One. 

his morning, Dollie and 
Felix went to early Mass at 
St. Joseph’s. There they 
met Lady Hilda and made 
her come back here to 
breakfast. Felix was en- 
thusiastic about the little 
church, which has been re- 


paired and painted and en- 
riched with new ornaments 


and statues. After break- 
fast he asked leave to drive 
Dollie to Dymchester Ab- 
bey, for the High Mass, and 
we did not say him nay. 

When the car was out of 
sight, Lady Hilda came with 

into this room. She 
ked round and said: 

“The memory has just 
come over me of that morn- 
ing, more than two years 
ago, when I first entered this 
house and sat with you in 
this library. How different 
itlooks today! You thought 
I was quite self-possessed 
that morning; but my heart 
was in my mouth and I only 
carried my point by sheer 
impudence. How strange it 
has all been and how won- 
derful. If somebody wrote 
it down it would be a regu- 
lar novel.” 

Quite off my guard I 
answered: “Somebody has 





THE STORY SO FAR 


Under pressure from Lady Hilda Barrow- 
more-Bannington, a maiden lady who devotes 
her life to philanthropy, Martin Dacey, a 
retired physician, had adopted an orphan girl 
called Dollie Watts. 

Nothing is known of Dollie’s parentage. 
She recollects a tumble-down old country house 
where she was brought up by two old care- 
takers and she retains memories of a little bov 
who used to climb over the wall and tell her 
stories about pirates. On his return from 
Ceylon this old playmate—Felix Roke—suc- 
ceeds in tracking Dollie “Watts” (who is 
really the daughter of a dead baronet, Sir 
Godfrey Easterwood) to Sillport, the little 
town where Dr. Dacey resides. He is received 
by Lady Hilda, to whom he discloses what he 
has learned about Dollie’s lineage. 

Felix Roke and Dollie meet again at Lady 
Hilda’s dinner-table. From an unkempt little 
girl Dollie has grown up into a charming young 
lady, while Felix (now twenty-nine years old) 
has become a tall, distinguished scholarly man. 

Before leaving Sillport, Felix Roke asks 
leave to correspond with Dollie; but Dr. Dacey 
objects, on the ground that he does not know 
enough of the young man’s position and char- 
acter. Felix gives the names and addresses of 
people who can speak for him. A chapter of 
accidents follows. Through a telephonic blun- 
der, Felix appears for a short time to be an 
impostor and Dr. Dacey pursues him to Lon- 
don. There the misunderstanding is cleared 
up; and, at the house of the Marchioness of 
Cressover, Felix Roke’s half-sister, it trans- 
pires that Roke (working on a clue furnished 
by an old locket of Dollie’s) has hopes of es- 
tablishing Dollie’s claim to the Easterwood 
name and fortune. 








One. I had left it on the 
dimmer side of my desk 
after writing the last line 
just before breakfast this 
morning. Of course I 
sprang forward to stop her; 
but the book was already in 
her grasp. She escaped me, 
as lightly as a gazelle; and 
for some moments we were 
like children chasing each 
other in and out among the 
chairs and tables. 

I drove her at last into the 
corner between the book- 
cases and the fire-place. At 
bay, she panted: 

“Do please let me read it. 
You shall have it back to- 
morrow.” 

“It is impossible, unthink- 
able,” I protested. “The 
book is for no eye save my 
own. Why, you yourself 
are discussed in it with the 
utmost freedom. If you 
were to read it you would 
never speak to me again.” 

“That settles it,” she 
cried, “ I must read it and I 
will. If it exposes my 
faults and failings it’s just 
what I need, just what I’m 
craving for. Nobody scolds 
me. At Sillmouth, where I 
only did my duty, it was al- 
ways ‘Where should we be 
without Lady Hilda?’ On 
charitable committees, here 
in the town, it is still ‘Our 
good friend Lady Hilda’ or 
‘our invaluable colleague’ 
or ‘our unfailing helper’ and 
so on. Just because I was 
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born with money I never worked for, and with a 
castle I didn’t build, I have been able to do more 
good, as they call it, than people whose hearts are far 
kinder than mine but their purses lighter. Even Father 
O’Reilly spoils me. When I go to him with a cata- 
logue of sins he generally warns me against being tor- 
mented by empty scruples. I need your book. I am 
hungry for it, as a discipline.” 


OST earnestly, even desperately, I pleaded for 
the surrender of the volume, which she held 
clasped against her breast. At first she mocked 

me with smiles and shakes of the head; but when she 
perceived that my alarm was genuine she grudgingly re- 
placed the manuscript on the table. Keeping her two 
hands outspread over it, she said: 

“Nothing within these covers shall offend me. 
The more I find myself upbraided for my stubborn 
ways, my self-sufficiency, my impatience of others’ 
judgment, my hardness, my curtness, the more I shall 
thank you for letting me behold myself in a truthful 
mirror. Lend me the book and I will do you a great 
favour in return.” 

I listened unwillingly. She went on: 

“You don’t want Dollie and Felix to be hundreds 
of miles away from you on their birthdays. Anybody 
could see that with half an eye. We will not go to 
Wales until later on. Tonight I will write to Monica 
and ask her to invite us all to Castle Cressover, for the 
last week of this month. You remember the glorious 
ravine of red sandstone and the little lake on the hill- 
side and the waterfall. There will be a moon at mid- 
night, for our young lovers. I’ve looked it up. Lend 
me the book, just for one day, and you will be repaid.” 

I neither consented nor refused. What happened 
was that, with coaxing eyes fixed on mine, she gently 
took up the book once more and moved slowly towards 
the door. If I had stepped quickly after her, saying 
sternly: ‘I cannot lend it, on any terms, whatever,’ and 
had withdrawn the book from her fingers, I feel now 
that she would have obeyed me: but, like an idiot, a 
weak idiot, an unspeakable idiot, I have let it go. 


LXII. 
HIS morning, a little before noon, when Dollie 
and I were on the tennis-court, playing against 
Felix and getting badly beaten, Mrs. Horsley 
came out to say there was a telephone-message from 
the Tower. Could I call on Lady Hilda about three 
o'clock? There was a book waiting for me. 

I went on foot to the place of execution. Lady 
Hilda was walking on the lawn as I came in sight of 
the grey Tower. She met me with a grave expression 
which confirmed my worst fears until I noticed that 
she was shaking hands with me, a thing which is 
against her habit. Clearly, something was wrong, very 
wrong indeed; yet I was not received as an enemy. 


Instead of taking me indoors, my hostess led me 
into her restored rose-garden, where there is an ar- 
bour sparsely decked with jasmine and honeysuckle. 
She was vested in an old-world leaf-green gown with 
a great pale-yellow rose thrust into the girdle. It was 
pleasant to sit down in so fragrant and lovely a bower, 
with so fine and sweet a lady; and my heart sank un- 
der the fear that, although we were to remain associ- 
ated in various affairs, my indiscretion in admitting 
the existence of a book had put an end to intimate 
comradeship. 

“Your book is safe,” said Lady Hilda. 
shall have it in a moment.” 

I answered: “You have given me thirty wretched 
hours. Last night, I hardly slept. All I can do is to 
assure you on my honour that although I may have 
written about you with freedom, I have not once, not 
for a single moment, entertained towards you any feel- 
ing other than warm admiration and unqualified re- 
spect.” 

“Whatever you have written about myself is of n 
importance,” she replied gravely. “I have sent for 
you because of what you have written about some- 
body else.” 

“Dollie? Felix?” I asked. 

“No. Not Dollie. Not Felix. Yourself. Al- 
most up to the last page, your diary revealed you to 
me as the man I wished you to be. Your faults are 
there—your hasty judgments, your tendency to ‘look 
on’ at life instead of living, your reclusiveness, if 
there is such a word in the dictionary, your love of 
comfort, your hatred of derangement. But your vir- 
tues are there too.” 

She credited me with good qualities I do not pos- 
sess and went on: “I admired you, I felt proud of you, 
more and more, as I turned page after page, until sud- 
denly the idol fell forward and broke in pieces. Dg 
you remember what you last wrote about yourself «§ 
the Catholic Faith? You have practically admitte: 


“Vou 


‘that, if you opened your heart and mind, you would be 


standing with Dollie and with me. But your heart is 
barricaded, your mind is hidden behind sandbags, and 
why? Because—so you say—you are going to show 
us that you have a will of your own, because you feel 
bound to make a fine show of manly independence, be- 
cause you rebel against what you call petticoat gov- 
ernment, because, as you put it, you are not going to 
trot after Lady Hilda like a good dog. Think of it? 
Not because of truth or untruth, because of right or 
wrong, but because of pride.” 

Hardly taking in her meaning, I muttered: “When 
I wrote that, there was no disrespect for you or Dollie 
or Lady Cressover. But, after all, a man—” 

Words did not come. I had to leave the unfin- 
ished sentence dangling in the air. 

“There is no question of Lady Cressover or of 
Dollie or of myself,” she retorted warmly. ‘Leave us 
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out of it. Think squarely of your position. My poor 
friend, there are people, thousands of them, in this 
country who will be able to say honestly, on the day 
of Judgment, ‘I have lived in error, but I believed it 
was truth.’ The Catholic Faith was never unveiled to 
them as the true religion; and I can’t believe that Al- 
mighty God will judge them harshly. He will not 
send them away. But if the best you can say is: ‘I 
began to believe that this religion was true, so I stop- 
ped enquiring into it or thinking about it. I didn’t 
want to look weak. I wasn’t going to have it said that 
I was influenced by others. God’s truth, God’s will, 
were less important to me than other people’s opin- 
ions of me; and infinitely less important to me than 
my own opinion of myself’ Do you understand?” 
Her terrible earnestness, even more than her 
searching words, awed me into speechlessness. 
“In the War,” she continued “you did not care 
what people thought. You simply did what was right. 
then they said ‘Doctor Dacey is only forty years 
a why hasn’t he gone to France ?’ you never deigned 
to defend yourself. You yourself knew—and I 
guessed—that you would have given anything to go to 
France, but you stuck doggedly to that fearful hos- 
pital at Rockhaven, where there was never a break, 
for months and years, in your terrible work amidst 
heartrending scenes. It was then I observed you; it 
was then I told myself that if ever I wanted an un- 
common man to help me out of some uncommon diffi- 
culty I would fly straight to you . . . . and when Dol- 
lie’s need grew desperate, it was to you I flew. You 
did not fail me. It never entered your head to ask 
what neighbors would think. And yet, when it comes 
to the greatest thing of all, you turn your back on the 
light because you are afraid of thinking the same as 
three poor women. The excuse is good enough for 
u, but it won’t be good enough for Almighty God.” 
é Until this afternoon the fear of hell and the hope 
of heaven had never moved me. I have only thought 
of the Day of Judgment as a grand rounding-off of 
history to satisfy our poetical and moral sense, as 
something for mediaeval sculptors to carve over cathe- 
dral doors, or for Michael Angelo to paint, or for mu- 
sicians to declaim in sounding oratorios. But there, in 
the rose-garden, I suddenly foresaw myself standing 
stark before my God—I, Martin Dacey, with Sillport 
vanished, with the sea dried up, with the sun and moon 
and stars burnt out, and with my own old self-esteem 
gone foul, wrestling with me like a living death. 
What happened next I hardly know. The book 
Must have been placed in my hand, because it lies on 
the table now. I remember dimly, bitterly, being ban- 
ished from that bower of roses, that Garden of Eden, 
while the pitiless July sun pursued me with his 
flaming sword. 


LXIII. 


ROM a cloudless heaven, the afternoon heat 
overflowed like molten brass over the lips of a 
cauldron. Another Adam, driven out of Paradise. 

I hastened through the blinding glare and stinging dust. 
At the corner of High Street I turned aside into the 
narrow and winding thoroughfare called Smithy Lane 
where the high houses made a canyon of cool shade. 
In the last of its three snake-like curves I paused, be- 
fore venturing out into the blaze of Church Street; 
and, to my surprise, I found myself outside the tiny 
church of St. Joseph. 

The gate was ajar. I knew that inside the church 
would be coolness and dimness, so I pushed open the 
door and entered. 

The place was empty. I had not come in to pray; 
but a feeling stole over me that there was much for 
me to think about, much to decide and that perhaps I 
could meditate better in this humble temple than at 
home. Unconsciously, I advanced towards the chair 
and the prie-dieu where I have so often seen Lady 
Hilda at her prayers; and it was there that I knelt 
down. 

My eyes rested on a statue—Dollie’s gift to the 
little church, bought with her first money. It was an 
image of the Blessed Virgin, clad in blue and white 
and holding a rosary. Around the pedestal were 
choice flowers from my own garden; and a candle 
was burning which must have been lit only this 
morning. 

Of several things which have always vexed me in 
the Roman Catholic religion the cultus of the Virgin 
Mary has always been one of the foremost. But all 
of a sudden my old grudge was torn up by the roots, 
my mind was wrenched right round. I, who had dis- 
dained women’s influence, women’s example, knelt 
gazing spell-bound at the Woman. This was the 
Woman whom a very archangel saluted; the Woman 
who said that all generations should call her blessed; 
the Woman on whom Christian art had lavished its 
most loving pains; before whom the purest saints, the 
most learned doctors, the most splendid pontiffs have 
knelt in reverence. A Woman, in one sense, dead 
nearly two thousand years ago, a Woman who was 
always sorrowful, always poor, yet a Woman who was 
somehow, for Lady Hilda and Dollie, for the Mar- 
quis and Lady Cressover and Felix, and for Parkes, 
the postman, and for the little children from Sillmouth 
a friend, a mother, yet withal a Queen enthroned 
about the sun and moon. And in the shadowy 
church, while the blinding heat ran like a river of 
molten lava down Broad Street, we faced each other, 
this Woman and I, she with her pity, I with my 
pride. 
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LXIV. 


ODAY is the twenty-eighth of July, Felix Roke’s 

birthday. At midnight his birthday will end 

and Dorothea’s will begin. Tomorrow I shall 
write in this book what has to be written; and, after 
tomorrow, no more. 

We are at Castle Cressover, all of us. Felix is in 
high fettle. Without my being consulted, or even in- 
formed, his betrothal to Dollie is evidently settled. 
Nobody speaks of it openly; but everybody takes it 
for granted that tonight is the night. Without allud- 
ing to any romantic possibilities, we elders have given 
the young people our consent to a moonlight ramble 
across the park and up the ravine, where a well-kept 
path winds easily to the wild little lake, like a moun- 
tain tarn, near the top of the hill. They are to be 
home again within the half-hour after midnight; and 
I happen to know that Lady Cressover is working to 
surprise them with a festal supper, or joint birthday- 
banquet, which is to eclipse everything we have at- 
tempted at my own house or at Sillport Tower. 

I have just been shown Felix Roke’s birthday 
present to Dorothea—a wonderful rosary of great, 
moon-white opals. When I saw it, I said in alarm: 
“How unlucky!” but Felix answered that Dollie and 
he were of one mind on this point. “Piety, faith, de- 
votion—Yes,” he answered, “but superstition—No. 
There are people who regard rosary beads and scapu- 
lars and sacred medals in the light of charms, amu- 
lets, talismans, mascots—in short, a kind of witch- 
craft. But every time Dollie says her prayers with 
these beads between her fingers she will be making an 
act of faith against superstition. She wanted these 
beads and they are here.” 

_ It seemed mean not to tell him my own news; be- 
cause it must have cost him a little to make such a 
profession of faith to a hearer whom he believes to be 
still an unbeliever. But it is meet and right that Lady 
Hilda should be the first to know what I have to tell. 


LXV. 


ES. The pages to be written now, in the sweet- 

ness and stillness of the summer night, shall 

be the end. But they are to be seen by other eyes 

than mine, and I quail before the task. Like old 

poets who invoked the Muses before dipping their 

quills in their ink-horns, I feel the need of some fine 
and kindly spirit to guide my clumsy pen. 

It was five hours ago, after Felix Roke’s birth- 
day dinner—a dinner which must have seemed short 
and plain to the two who did not share Lady Cress- 
over’s secret—that I told Lady Hilda. Since we met 
again here, three days ago, she had been gracious to 
me when others were present, but decidedly con- 
strained dyring the brief and rare periods when we 


were left alone. Whether she repented of her action 
in the rose-bower or whether she had resolved that the 
first mention of it should come from my side, I could 
not guess. We discussed Felix, Dollie, and even the 
future of the cat Rory; but about myself we spoke no 
word. 

I told her in the Italian garden—a true hortus in- 

clusus, surrounded by a low wall of red sandstone and 
a high belt of Lombardy poplars. My words, which 
had been chosen beforehand, were simply: “Lady 
Hilda, you did not waste your time when you spoke to 
me in your rose-garden. That very same afternoon I 
decided to follow you and Dollie.” 
’ | had expected glad surprise, whole-hearted ap- 
proval, fervid encouragement. What I got was an 
abrupt halt, a look on her face which was almost hor- 
ror, and the answer: 

“Me and Dollie.” To follow Dollie and me? 
Oh, how terribly you have misunderstood me! It is 
a question of your own soul; not just pleasing Dollj 
and me. You don’t know what you are saying. 
you follow Dollie and me there will be sacraments to 
receive, unspeakably holy sacraments. If you are 
making a change of creed, just for the sake of do- 
mestic harmony and unity, on the ground that one re- 
ligion is as good as another and that you can indulge 
us in our whims and fads without it making any prac- 
tical difference—” 

She left the sentence unfinished and made a ges- 
ture of despair. 

“You mean,” I said “that my confession, my con- 
firmation, my communions would be so many acts of 
sacrilege. But what if it is you, not I, who have mis- 
understood? What if my awakening has been as loud 
as your own, my illumination as complete? What if 
Saul of Tarsus himself, on the way to Damascus, did 
not receive a clearer call, a more overpowering reve- 
lation than I myself received on that Monday aft 
noon three weeks ago? What if I am as hungry as . 
have ever been for the Bread of Angels? What if I 
have been given the gift of faith?” 

Wide-eyed, she leaned against the sun-dial and 
devoured my words. I told her about the Woman, 
who is God’s Mother and mine, about my hour in St. 
Joseph’s church and about many things which are not 
in this book. ‘ 

When she was able to speak, Lady Hilda said 
slowly: 

“This is Dollie’s birthday gift. You have shown 
me the pearls you have bought for her. She will prize 
them; but, compared with the other gift, she will es- 
teem them no more than a string of glass beads, a few 
shells from the sea-shore. The pearls are your gift. 
The other gift is Almighty God’s. Listen. There is 
something you ought to know.” 

I listened. After a pause, she went on: 
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“You scolded Dollie at first for going to 
every week-day, wet or fine, calm or stormy. 
found fault with the convert’s excessive zeal. You 
were impatient of her plea that she wanted to make 
up for the years and years when Mass was no more 
to her than the hated name of a pitiable and out-of- 
date superstition. Let me tell you the secret. All the 
long way through bitter cold or driving rain or cheerful 
sunshine to the shabby church and back again, and 
all the half hour of Mass, Dollie’s heart and mind 
were set upon the happening of this miracle which 
has come to pass. I say it is her birthday-gift from 
heaven; so not a word about it till tomorrow.” 

She put her arm in mine and we walked back into 
the house unseen. 


Mass 
You 


LXVI. 


HEN the mild moon had climbed free of a cloud 
still warm with the quenched fires of sunset 
and was looking down upon us, the Marchioness 

eckoned stealthily to Lady Hilda and me and pushed 
us out on the lawn. Walking between us and giving 
each of us one of her hands to hold she said softly: 

“If you are not tired, I want you both to go for a 
long walk. We know that Felix and Dollie are as 
good as gold, but we are old-fashioned folk at Castle 
Cressover and the servants will think it is ‘not quite 
proper’ if our two young people are out till after mid- 
night unchaperoned. Besides, Felix and Dollie are 
even more correct than I am and they say they prefer 
it. Wander where you like so long as you all meet 
somewhere about a quarter past twelve, true time, and 
all come in together. No, don’t argue. Apart from 
propriety, I want you out of the way. You both know 
something about food and you make me nervous.” 

Lady Hilda put on stronger shoes and threw a 
ky-blue wrap over her new silver dress. As for my- 

e: the night was so kind that all I wanted was a 
out stick, and the lightest of white silk scarves to 
eke out the warmth of my thin dinner-jacket. Dollie 
and Felix had already departed, after arranging to 
meet us at the white-washed, foreign-looking shrine 
not far from the waterfall. 

The stable belfry chimed twelve as Lady Hilda 
and I set out: but this was merely “summer” time and 
we had agreed to end Felix Roke’s birthday and to 
begin Dorothea’s at true midnight and not by the fic- 
tions of Parliament. It was therefore only eleven 
o'clock, true time. But the stars had already begun 
to peep out. The last gleams of day were vanished 
and the moon every moment beamed more brightly 
and cast stronger shadows. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, the ninth and rich- 
est Earl of Cressover, just before he was adanced 
to the marquisate, built an imposing group of “ruins” 
on the slope and summit of a small steep hill or knoll 


about a mile from the castle. The Earl’s architects 
and landscape-gardeners did their work well. Mould- 
ered by the sun and rain and frost of a century, and 
softened by a vesture of creepers, the arches and col- 
umns, towers and gateways and temples are far more 
picturesque than most of the genuine ruins to be found 
up and down our country. By moonlight we found 
them so lovely and so majestic that we could not tear 
ourselves away. 

The principal temple, crowning the height, has 
been kept clear of ivy. Having examined it in the 
daytime, I knew that it is Graeco-Roman and of red 
sandstone; but in the soft moonshine it seemed to be 
of rose-pink Petra marble, while its lines were pure 
enough for a temple of Diana. The pillars and gables 
cut a noble pattern in the background of pearly light. 

When we were seated on a rustic bench which 
commands the best view of the ruins, Lady Hilda 
turned to me and said, almost humbly: 

“Of the tremendous matter we talked about in 
the Italian Garden two hours ago, I hope we shall 
often talk again. But, at this moment, please don’t 
think me petty-minded if I mention something infin- 
itely smaller, something purely personal, and yet 
something which will trouble me until it is off my 
mind. Your book.” 

My heart sank. But her smile reassured me. 

“Over and over again, these last three weeks,” 
she continued, “I have examined my conscience on this 
point. You must have thought me so mean and chur- 
lish and bigoted to ignore all the rest of your book and 
simply to blaze out my indignation, as I did, against 
one page. Yet, if I had begun with compliments, I 
should have failed in my larger duty. Do you agree 
with me? Am I forgiven?” 

“You are not forgiven,” I answered. “Forgiven 
is the wrong word. You are thanked with all the 
strength of my whole heart. As for the book, you 
forced me to let you see it, so I am not wholly to 
blame if you were bored or offended. Since you gave 
it back to me, I have skimmed it again, and I am 
afraid to guess what you thought of my presumptu- 
ousness about yourself.” 

“There was not one presumptuous sentence, not 
one presumptuous word,” she said quickly. “The book 
fascinated me. Never had I dared to hope that a fel- 
low human being would understand me so perfectly. 
Your account of my girlhood’s perplexities . .. . it is 
word for word as I spoke it, but with comments which 
touched me to the quick by their insight and their 
sympathy.” 

“T’m afraid I wrote other remarks, on matters less 
exalted and more personal,” I said. 

She laughed and replied: “You mean. . about 
my hair, about my sometimes not looking desperately 
ugly and so on? Well, I'll admit those paragraphs 
didn’t offend me one atom. After all, I am a woman, 
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although an old one— no, don’t trouble to pay compli- 
ments—and I was quite pleased to read that I had a 
discreet admirer, that there was somebody who thought 
I looked nice. Don’t apologize for what gave me 
pleasure. Oh, look at the temple, now the moon is 
out of the cloud!” 

We spoke of the Parthenon, which we have both 
seen, and of Paestum, which she had never heard of. 
From Paestum it was an easy step to Rome; and 
Rome made us talk of our common Faith. It was like 
a meeting of waters. 

“You remember Dollie’s tale of the Spanish gal- 
leon?” she said. ‘Well, you are like little Posh. Day 
after day, year after year till you die, you can ran- 
sack the treasure-ship of the Faith, always finding 
something new and precious. You can climb high in 
the rigging, you can burrow down in the hold, and 
never will you come back empty-handed. How happy 
Dollie and Felix will be tomorrow, when they hear 
the news!” 

“Yes,” I said “and the Marchioness too. Dollie 
is not the only one who has prayed for me. Didn’t 
you read in my book what Monica said to me at the 
tomb of St. Martin, in Tours? Two great favours . 
.. . She has begged two great favours from heaven 
for me. Of course, I guessed what she wanted them 
to be. First that I might be converted; and second, 
I feel sure 


that I might become a monk or a priest. 
both my guesses are right, because when Dollie was 
fighting against leaving me to grow old alone, the 
Marchioness spoke again of two favours which were 
to solve the problem. The first favour has been 


As for the second... . it will never be.” 

Lady Hilda rose abruptly, exclaiming: “It is 
chilly, I must walk to get warm.” And she went for- 
ward at such a pace that I had to take long strides to 
overtake her. 


granted. 


-LXVII,. 


E followed a track which wound upward to 
Crossover Crags, with large-grained white sand 
crunching like hoar-frost under our feet. In the 

most easterly angle of a steep zig-zag, we paused for 
breath. From the clamp of silver-birches where we 
stood the castle was hardly half a mile away. The 
fine windows in the west wing began to show us their 
stone traceries as we watched; and I knew that some- 
body was lighting hundreds of tapers in the vast ban- 
queting-hall for Dollie’s birthday breakfast and be- 
trothal supper. 


My companion’s aloofness troubled me. All of a 
sudden our restored comradeship, which I had found 
so delicious, was once more vanished. What had I 
done to estrange her? Perhaps it had jarred upon her 
that I, a neophyte, a mere catechumen, not yet re- 
ceived into the Church, should be crediting Lady 


Cressover with the idea of my being a priest or a 
monk. 

While I was puzzling how best to undo my 
blunder, I became aware of elfin sounds mingling with 
the thin whisperings of the leaves above our heads— 
sounds as light as fairy dulcimers, sounds which [ 
seemed not so much to hear as to see, like silver moths 
fluttering or like dappled moonbeams quivering. A 
moment later I knew what this frail music was. 
Through an open window of the castle, across the 
park’s crazy patchwork of lights and shadows, came 
Lady Cressover’s bird-like voice, as she sang to an 
accompaniment of brightly rippling tones from her 
piano. In a flash I was reminded of our walk and 
talk at Sickle Bay, when the chattering little river 
played an undersong for that same bird-like singer’s 
words. And instantly, like the tearing-away of a heavy 
pall from a blinding light, something chill and dark 
was snatched out of my soul. A veil was rent in twain. 
Scales fell from my eyes. And in presence of t 
vision which leapt up to greet me, I could not h 
back a cry, a shout. 

Lady Hilda brought me back to reality. She had 
been resting a little apart, with her arm thrown lightly 
round the slender trunk of the youngest silver birch. 
She sprang to me in alarm. 

We faced each other under the flickering leaves, 
in the tremulous light. How to begin I did not know. 
There was nothing for it but to entreat her help and 
mercy. 

At length I asked: “You, my best friend.... 
you, who have more than once opened to me your deep- 
est soul . . . . you who are so high above all that is 
insincere .. . . will you answer me ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to 
some questions which I must ask before we leave 
these trees?” 

She steadied herself with one hand against an- 
other of the silvery stems and bowed her head in 6 
sent. 

“Those two favours,” I asked slowly. “You had 
read about them in my manuscript before I mentioned 
them tonight. Did Monica ever tell you what they 
were ?” 

She looked up quickly and answered stoutly “No.” 

I asked: “Did you ever try to guess... . to 
guess the second favour?” 

Less firmly she answered “Yes.” 

“And was your guess the same as mine?” 

After a pause she looked at me defiantly and said 
“No.” , 

The song of the Marchioness, in her bright room 
at the castle, soared to a high note, pursued by pound- 
ing chords, like a lark escaping from vultures. Then 
it ceased and the light in one window went out. | 
write the simple truth when I say that I could hear 
my own heart beat. 

“Lady Hilda,” I said, no longer facing her but 
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standing respectfully at her side, “I must beg you to 
hear me. If my words offend, I entreat you to be- 
lieve that they are spoken so that all may be clear 
and so that we may be friends as before. You can 
have my solemn promise never, after tonight, to men- 
tion this matter again. 

“First, on my honour I declare to you that, down 
there by the ruins, I was absolutely and simply truth- 
ful in my guess. Not until two minutes ago, when I 
shouted out my amazement, did I see that Monica’s 
second prayer for me was . . was what you have 
guessed. Say that you believe me.” 

She said nothing. 

“You do not believe me,” I went on desperately. 
“You are thinking of some pages in my book. You 
are recalling, perhaps, my account of what the Mar- 
chioness said to me at Sickle Bay—how she foretold 
that I would fall in love and that perhaps it would not 
be in vain. You are saying to yourself that I couldn’t 
have helped guessing what the second favour was. But 
ogy sacred honour—I say it again—you are wrong. 

‘Only in one thing have I been insincere. My 
book, my poor book. I have let you think that it is a 
full confession. It is not. Ten times, a hundred times, 
Ihave stayed my pen. What are those sudden breaks 
and wide gaps in the story? They are the places 
where my heart cried out to be disburdened, where the 
only alternatives were to write down all the truth or to 
lock the book away. Heaven knows I meant the secret 
of my hopeless, lovely dream to die with me. For a 
few brief moments it has leapt out of me tonight. It 
has escaped like a tamed beast at the touch of spring, 
but do not fear. Before the night is many minutes 
dlder, it shall be recaptured, it shall be bolted back in 
its cage, and never once shall you be vexed by any 
whimperings or by any mute reproach from pleading 
eyes. Behold me, ready for any and every trial ex- 
tept the loss of your friendship. I have told you so 
oe may understand, once for all. You have 
he me. Now forget. Forget that for two years I 
have loved you, forget that I shall love you, expecting 
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ned nothing in return, to my life’s end.” 

they With averted face, she endured my long speech. 
Iknew how great had been my boldness in making a 

No.” confession of love to this proud lady, so fine, so high, 

. to % virginal, so noble. I was aware of my immeasur- 
able inferiority to her. Yet I, with no good looks, with 
no gallant’s graces, no poet’s tongue, no hero’s pres- 
tne had proclaimed myself her lover to end her 

said ordeal 

“Tell me you forgive me. Here is my hand, my 

room ght hand, in token of my promise that never 

yund- gain—,”” 

Then She flung my hand from her. But my bitter dis- 

it. I hay lasted only a moment before it changed into stu- 

hear pefaction. 





She turned upon me like an indignant 
ween, declaring her royal will, and cried: 
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“No. Don’t promise. 
ise, I won’t have it. 
you love me.” 

And when I remained rooted to the earth and 
speechless, she took both my hands, she raised her- 
self on tip-toe till her lips were close to my ear, and 
she murmured: 

“If Heaven can give you one gift... 
two?” 


I don’t want such a prom- 
I want you to say it again that 


. why not 


LXVIII. 


F our brisk walk which followed, I find myself 
with a most strange recollection. It is as if, 
for those wonderful minutes, I was out of the 

body. Instead of large white sand, short springy 
heather was under our feet and we seemed to tread on 
air. We were gay, madly gay. We were like those 
small bubbles which children blow from clay pipes, 
bubbles as light as air, as bright as the sky, yet strong 
enough to bounce like rubber balls upon the grass or 
to collide with one another and rebound without dis- 
aster. 

My ladye teased me merrily with my long blind- 
ness and clumsiness. “All the same,” she said “I am 
glad you have been as blind as a bat and more stupid 
than a calf. It proves to me that I am indeed your 
first and only idol.” 

We reminded one another of many a tense mo- 
ment in the history of these last two years—moments 
when I fondly believed that I was successfully guard- 
ing a secret which, all the time, she was reading like 
an open book. 

Not once, not twice but half a dozen times, I 
stopped dead in our walk and looked in her eyes and 
demanded: 

“You are not mocking me? It is really true? You 
will not change? You are not angry that I love you?” 

When, after their sixth repetition she vowed that 
she would break off everything if I put these ques- 
tions again, I plucked up courage to say: 

“You have read, in my book, how I hungered to 
take your two hands and to draw you to my shoulder 
and comfort you. What would have happened if I had 
done it?” 

“Perhaps I should have had a good cry,” she 
answered. “Or perhaps I should have boxed your 
ears. I can’t tell, I don’t know; because .... you 
didn’t do it.” 

The moon slid under a cloud; so we hastened on. 
And at the same time a breath of chill mist dimmed 
the bright beam of my happiness. All this light- 
hearted teasing of Hilda’s . . . what did it mean? I 
had always understood that the first hours of love, 
confessed and accepted, were hours of romantic ex- 
altation, not of banter. 

Humility gave the answer and bade me school 
myself in reasonableness and patience. “For me” I 
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thought, “this is the overwhelming and well-night in- 
credible fruition of what seemed the most hopeless 
of dreams; but for Hilda it is simply the inevitable 
climax of something she has long foreseen. For me, 
it is the wondrous gift of a bride who is my ideal of 
majesty and of sweetness, of beauty and of kindness; 
but for her it is no more than a closer clinching of part- 
nership with a congenial friend, which will end her 
lonesomeness and give her a strong arm to lean on. 
I am in love; but all that has happened to Hilda is 
that she has some one to love her.” 


LXIX. 

S our path topped a steep brow, the racing moon 
slipped from the clouds like a greyhound. We 
both cried out in wonder and delight. 

Just below us lay the shining tarn, sharp-edged 
like a steel shield, not tarnished by a single shadow. 
We could hardly believe that we were beholding mere 
water. It was as if the moonlight which drenched the 
encircling slopes had all drained down into a great 
bowl brimming with quicksilver. 

We picked our way to the lake’s marge, where we 
could just hear the water nibbling at the pebbles. On 
a boulder still warm from the intense heat of the long 
July day we sat down, side by side. 


My ladye’s airy mood was past. Instead of an 


effervescent draught, flinging up a thousand wanton 


bubbles, it became like unto a rich and sombre cup 
of old and noble wine. Without a word or a move- 
ment, she gazed upon the refulgent flood. 

At last I pressed the arm which lay in mine, and 
I pleaded: “Your thoughts? Tell me your thoughts.” 

Keeping her eyes fixed on the burnished shield, 
she answered, after a pause: 

“Here are my thoughts. I was thinking about the 
moonlight. It has always cast a spell over me and 
always mocked me. An old nurse used to warn me 
against moon-gazing. She used to remind me that the 
moon comes thirteen times a year, not twelve, and 
that thirteen is an unlucky number. 

“All my great sorrows have come to me on nights 
of moonlight. And not only my great sorrows. I will 
tell you a secret which will surprise you and perhaps 
displease you. 

“You have believed—I think everybody has be- 
lieved—that I am made of snow and ice; that I have 
been tranquil and contented these twenty long years; 
that I have never felt a moment’s envy at the sight of 
a radiant bride or a happy wife. Oh, if this moon 
could speak, what could it not tell you of half rebel- 
lious and outright tears! Through the narrow window 
pierced in the thick wall of my bare bedroom at Sill- 
port Tower, this moon has looked on me like a cold, 
sneering eye, as if to say: ‘Dupe, laggard, fool that 
you are! Life is passing, youth is flying. You've 
done more than your share among these boorish, un- 


grateful, thriftless, unsavoury people. Why should 
other women have all the pretty clothes and perfumes, 
the flatteries and gallantries, the excitement and hap- 
piness? Rise up. I will light your room while you 
pack a box, to escape from this dungeon with tomor- 
row’s dawn.’” 


She fell again into silence: but, after a few mo- ° 


ments, she stretched out a white arm from her sky- 
blue cloak and made a gesture of command, like an 
enchantress bidding the lake give up its secrets. 
“Tonight,” she said, in mysterious tones, speak- 
ing more to herself than to me, “it seems as if I have 
found the burial-place of all those old dead moons 
that mocked me. Look! The lake is full of them. 
We've heard of the simple peasants who dragged a 
pond with a rake, to fish up the moon! Tonight | 
can’t laugh at these poor men. The lake is strewn 
with the wrecks of moons, full moons, like staring 
faces; young moons as sharp and bright as sickles; 
old moons bleached like dead men’s bones. Their 
dreadful gleam struggles up from below to meetgthe 
moonlight streaming down from the sky.” 3 


She rose to her feet. The sky-blue wrap fell 
from her shoulders. Resplendent in her silver gown, 
she stretched out her beautiful arms to the waters and 
cried defiantly: 

“Moons, you can mock me no more. 
some one who loves me.” 

When she remembered my presence, Hilda turned 
towards me. Seeing my despair, she demanded in 
alarm: 

“Your thoughts? I have told you mine. Quick, 
your thoughts!” 

“There is only one,” I answered sadly, “and here 
it is. You know I love you. You have said it. And 
you accept my love. But I am afraid. How can Il 
hope to come within a thousand leagues of fulfilling 
your ideal, your dream? Just now, when you rose up 
all shining in the moonlight, you were like a go . 
I almost expected to see the moon herself deS@®hd 
upon your head like a diadem and the stars come fall- 
ing round you in a golden shower. You are too won- 
derful and beautiful. Never can I deserve you. Yes. 
I am afraid. I shall disappoint you, disenchant you, 
wound you.” 

Her white hands clasped on her breast, she heard 
me with puzzled eyes. 


“Only one thing can save me,” I cried “and I 
fear it can never be. If you could ever behold me 
through love’s eyes, my faults, my littleness, might be 
endured. Hoping against hope, this is going to be my 
desperate prayer .... that you will not only suffer 
me to love you but that, some day, in your sweet pity, 
you will love me in return.” 


Dropping her hands, she said slowly: 
“But I do love you.” 


There is 
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Grateful but incredulous, I shook my head and 
answered: 

“You love me to be your lover, but I am not your 
beloved. I do not complain. Already you have given 
me more than I ever dared to hope, much less to ask. 
But do not think that you love me as I love you. To- 
morrow, it will be two years since our dinner in Dol- 
lie’s nasturtium-bower. From that night to this, there 
has not been a waking-hour when I have not loved 

ou. 

' She stood thinking. Then she said gently: 
“Yes. Tomorrow it will be two years since our 
dinner in Dollie’s nasturtium-bower. Do you remem- 
ber how Dollie kept her locket, her ‘luck’ as she called 
it, on a thin cord against her heart? You are not the 
only one who, from that night to this, has loved some- 
body else every waking hour. Come closer. Look.” 

rom her silver corsage, glittering like the breast- 

plate of a Valkyrie, she drew something which 

gleamed, in the moonlight. It was a battered ring, a 
6" silver ring; and instantly I remembered. 


LXX. 
HE “summer-time” clock at the castle stables 
© struck one; so we knew it was true midnight, 
the moment of Dollie’s betrothal. After a last 
glance at the shimmering lake, we turned homeward. 

I spoke with glee of the astonishment with which 
Felix and Dollie would receive our news; but Hilda 
said : 

“No. We won't tell them till tomorrow. Let to- 
night be wholly sacred to their own happiness. Re- 
member that, to young eyes, this romance of yours 
and mine will not be very romantic. It reminds me 
of an old-fashioned novel. Dollie and Felix are the 
young lovers, united at last after long hopes and fears. 
You and I, in the world’s eyes, will be the worthy 
couple, slightly comic, who are allowed to get married 
on the same day as their young master and mistress 

d to live happy ever afterwards in the gate-keeper’s 
ottage. Tomorrow we will announce all our news in the 
style of the Morning Post. An engagement is—” 

She felt that she had hurt me. Her teasing 
ceased abruptly. Very tenderly, she murmured: 

“My dear, my very dear ... . forgive me. Nev- 
ertheless, there is something in what I say. Except 
Dollie and Felix and Monica and the Marquis, I pre- 
fer the world to think of us as a prosaic couple who 
have sagely decided to amalgamate their households. 
That is what the world will think; and our secret will 
be all the sweeter. Once I saw a Spanish house, with 
four high stern walls, like a prison; but inside was a 
court of orange-trees, with a plashing fountain, and 
marble balconies hung with roses. My love, my 
heart's love, I will be to you more than you have ever 
dreamed.” 

“Dearest Hilda, now that I know you are truly 
mine, let me see you just once more stretching out 


your arms to the stars as you did by the lake.” 

She required much persuading before she gave 
way to my whim, but hardly had she shyly raised her 
arms when she turned and threw them round my neck 
hiding her face against mine. With awe, I felt her 
tears upon my cheek. 


LXXI. 


E came to a fussy cascade, where the stream 
which drains the lake falls from an ivied ledge 
into a dimpling pool ten or twelve feet below. 

The drought of this terrible summer has almost sealed 
the rivulet; and the water came down sparsely, like a 
thin scattering of silver coins and milky pearls and 
glinting diamonds. 

“See,” said Hilda, as we watched the silver discs 
toppling and hurtling like quoits into the light: “my 
new moons, my good little moons are scampering after 
us.” 

I said: “We shall be like Dollie with her Masses. 
We have years and years to make up in our love.” 

At first she was pleased and answered “Yes.” 
But, a minute afterwards, she said: “No. We are not 
young lovers. This silver midnight, this wonderful 
silver midnight, while I am wearing my silver dress 
and you have put a silver ring on my finger... . 
this night is our silver wedding. We will go on simply, 
from where we are tonight. When Dollie and Felix 
are settled, we can give ourselves a voyage, a long 
holiday. You shall take me to Paestum, to those 
temples. But, when we come back, there will be our 
work. You and I, like Felix and Dollie, like Monica 
and her husband .... we have the Faith, we have 
love, we have health and strength and friends and 
money, but, over there—.” 

Her glance went ahead of her words, towards a 
faint smear of sulky light, low down in the northern 
sky, where fifty thousand toilers lay asleep. 

Full in front of us we saw the shrine. Its lime- 
washed walls rose dazzling white; and against them 
stood our lovers. Felix Roke’s right arm clasped 
Dollie’s waist; and in Dollie’s hand we could see a 
string of tremulous great opals, wavering like a cas- 
cade of little moons, silver moons. 

(The End) 





WELLS GETS EXPERIENCE 


G. WELLS, romantic chronicler of geological 

NR. cycles, aspired to a seat in the latest British 

Pariiament. Catholics were warned to unite 

against him after he had declared himself unequivo- 

cally opposed to their rights concerning education and 

after he indulged in an attack upon the professional 

qualifications of Catholic teachers in which he showed 

no more regard for veracity and fairness than he does 

in his so-called history. Mr. Wells is not in the new 
Parliament. 
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Straight Talks on Marriage 


By ANSELM Secor, C. P. 
No. 7. COURTSHIP DAYS. 


OUTH is like the glory of a spring day. It 
abounds in lights and shadows, in the sun- 
shine of gladness and in the patter of the 
rain of tears. There is a tang in its atmos- 

phere, a sense of well-being in its bearings, an eager- 
ness that urges it ever forward, an unquenchable hope- 
fulness in the prosperity that lies just beyond the dis- 
tant hills. 

Youth looks upon life and finds it good. The 
dark troubles that haunt maturer years are still hid- 
den from its view; the sober outlook that experience 
alone can bring is still unknown; the plodding con- 
tentment that comes with the vanishing of dreams is 
yet a part of the future. Not for the young is the 
bitter disillusionment that scoffs at romance and 
scorns ideals, or the anguished failure that seeks a 
hiding place to nurse its 


time spirit, forgetful of the morrow and intent only on 
tracking the elusive pixie of pleasure to its lair, but 
with the earnest intention of choosing sanely in what 
is, for them, one of the most important events of life. 


OTH religion and common sense tell us that 
several solidly grounded principles underlie 
every wise and prudent courtship. The first of 

these principles is that a reasonable space of time 
should precede marriage. Love at first sight is all 
very well for novels and movies, but it does not work 
out with satisfaction in ordinary life. Hasty mar- 
riages, where there has been little opportunity for 
previous acquaintance, are serious risks, and some 
times very bad risks as well. The divorce records 1 
veal this fact only too plainly. Elopements, dare-mar- 
riages and the like are, as a certain lad aptly ex- 
pressed it, like buying un- 





wounds. Hope and ambi- 
tion are for youth; weari- 


claimed express packages. 
You may get a bolt of silk or 


ness for those who, with 
age-dimmed eyes, gaze at 
the gathering shadows. 

God intended that it be 
so. It would, indeed, be a 
sad-faced world if the zest 
and ambition of youth were 
taken from it, and only sere 
age left to drowse by the 
fireside and croon over the 
past. 

Youth is the time of court- 
ship. It is fitting that the 
spring-time of life be de- 
voted to that which brings 


“Which weeds wilt quickest>” asks the 
inquisitive one. 


“Thats easy” 
“Widow's weeds.” 


replies the humorist, 


“How so” 


“Well, all you have to do is to say ‘wilt 
thou?’ and they wilt.” 


“To try anything once” may be a part of 
high-school bravado, but it does not fit in 
well with grown-up wisdom. It can be 
tried, without harm, on non-essentials, such 
as home-made fudge, or amateur cake, but 
for so serious a venture as marriage, “Think 


a gold watch for a dollar, or 
you may get a bundle of 
second-hand clothing or a 
package of rotten fruit. With 
the chances in favor of get- 
ting the rotten fruit. 

The Church is positive in 
her stand against hasty mar- 
riages. Recognizing in them 
the fruitful source of many 
evils, she steadfastly refuses 
to unite her children in m 
riage until, after due inve 
gation, she is convinced that 
they know what they are do- 


so much of joy; it is fitting, 
too, that the golden glow of 





twice” is a safer principle. 


ing. This fact, along with 
the rest of her sound teach- 








promise be suffused over 

that which is preliminary to so momentous an under- 
taking as marriage. Quite a bit of mawkish senti- 
mentality is discernible in the world’s attitude regard- 
ing courtship. “All the world loves a lover,” so the 
saying goes; and the world shows its interest in ways 
that are sometimes..dubious. and sometimes merely 
silly. Yet any serious-minded young person recog- 
nizes the fact that the choice of a partner in matri- 
monial union is so important in its nature, so fraught 
with possibilities that it should be regarded with: the 
greatest concern and made with the utmost prudence. 
Realizing this fact, conscientious Catholics regard 
courtship, not in a frivolous, care-free, have-a-good- 


ing, is the explanation of the 
stability of Catholic marriages, as compared with the 
scandalous disregard of the obligations of marriage so 
common nowadays in the world at large. 
Thoughtless young people, hurried on by the im- 
petuosity of youth, may scoff at the wisdom of these 
safeguards, but the Church’s rulings have the experi- 
ence of the centuries to give them authority. “Marry 
in haste and repent at leisure” is an old proverb, but 
it is a saying that loses none of its aptness through 
age 


How long should courtship last? This is a ques- 
tion to which it is difficult to give a hard and fast 


answer.. This much, however, is plain: you should 
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give yourself sufficient time to consider thoroughly 
whether or not the person who attracts you will be a 
suitable companion for life. For life. Acquaintance 
brings knowledge. It reveals good qualities, hitherto 
unsuspected, and it also shows forth defects and flaws 
which are hidden beneath the surface of one’s char- 
acter. Far better to be enlightened before than after 
marriage. It is too late to discover incompatibilities 
and repellant traits, once the irrevocable obligations 
of wedded life have been assumed. 

The second principle regarding sane courtship 
relates to unduly prolonged company keeping. 


HERE may be, of course, reasons of an impor- 
tant nature which interfere with the plans of the 
engaged couple and prevent their marrying as 

soon as they wish. III health, or the care of a depend- 
ent mother or father, or lack of means,—all these are 
valid causes for delay. For this reason, no absolute 
ule can be laid down, nor should young people be 

@& judged for their protracted delay in taking the 
inal step. But at times other reasons, neither good 
nor praiseworthy, explain their reluctance to assume 
the exacting obligations of the wedded state. 

Modern life is an exceedingly complex affair. It 
involves so much more of artificial help and aids than 
did the simple life of our forebears. We demand, as 
our right, what our ancestors never dreamed of re- 
quiring. Not that we really need these things, but 
that we think we need them and find it hard to do 
without them. The requirements of modern city life 
are astonishing. If the milkman forgets our daily 
quart, or the Sunday newspaper is not delivered punc- 
tually, behold, a tragedy! We are out of humor for 
the rest of the day. 

This demand for comforts and luxuries shows it- 
self in various ways. It is apparent in home life, in 
usiness affairs, and even in religion. It is only too 

arent, likewise, in the attitude of many of the 
modern generation towards marriage. Some young 
people want too good a start nowadays, before getting 
married. They are not content to begin at the begin- 
ning, as did their fathers and mothers; they want to 
start half way up the ladder. It is interesting to read 
some of the modern views on this subject. Their re- 
quirements as regards income range all the way from 
two thousand to ten thousand dollars a year, and in- 
clude, for good measure, a furnished flat, and, of 
course, a motor car. Older people look with astonish- 
ment on such arrangements, mindful of the humble 
beginnings and hard struggles of their own early mar- 
tied life. And yet, all this elaborateness of prepara- 
tion is nothing else than another manifestation of a 
modern tendency which seeks for education without 
effort and knowledge without struggle which wishes to 
ative without having journeyed and to receive with- 
out having given. 
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It is evident that a reasonable amount of cer- 
tainty regarding income is merely a part of prudence. 
The flames of love will never keep the pot a-boiling, 
and a kiss is a poor substitute for a well cooked dinner. 
Some marriages are good exemplifications of a sub- 
lime faith in the principle that the world owes every 
one a living, and are contracted on the more or less 
workable idea that “everything will come out all right.” 
But, on the other hand, the desire to step into a ready 
made prosperity, the wish to begin half way along the 
road savors of over-caution and of an eagerness to 
shirk the necessary efforts which are requisite for 
most beginnings. 


NOTHER reason, very much in vogue nowadays, 
for prolonged courtships is an excessive love of 
amusement and a desire to shirk, for a while, 

at least, the responsibilities and restrictions of the 
married state. So many worship that exacting god “A 
Good Time,” that they have little leisure for aught 
else. Young women see in the lives of their married 
friends the exacting tyranny of babies and household 
duties, and, forgetting that love lightens burdens, they 
shrink in distaste from the demands that threaten to 
lay a peremptory hand on their much prized freedom. 
To their manner of thinking, it is hard to exchange: 
the comfortable ease and care-free abandon of single 
life for the drudgery of household duties and the bur- 
den of family responsibilities. So, with these thoughts 
in mind, they deliberately postpone their marriage to 
some vaguely indefinite time, and go their own care- 
less, selfish way, heedless of obligation or duty. 

The public, in general, looks with scorn on an 
adult who uses baby talk, on the oldish spinster who 
simpers in coy emulation of sweet sixteen, or on the 
wrinkled grandmother who dresses like a young ma- 
tron. It likewise looks with disapproving eye on 
young people who think that courtship is a semi-per- 
manent institution, especially designed to provide 
them with an excuse for amusing themselves. And it 
is a disapproval.which is well merited. 

Good common sense and a serious view of mar- 
riage are the chief factors in determining the length 
of courtship. If our young people keep well in mind 
the holy and sacramental character of the step they are 
contemplating, they will approach it, not with the friv- 
olity of light regard, but with the respect and consid- 
eration which its dignity demands. 





Woman may be emancipated, but the hats in the 
ring don’t interest her so much as those in the shop 
window.—Memphis News-Scimitar. 


The old-fashioned man who used to encourage 
the laggard fire with kerosene and hunt the gas leak 
with lighted matches has a son who would just as soon 
as not sample moonshine.—Minneapolis Journal. 


THE APPEAL OF 7. ft JESUS CRUCIFIED 











The articles in this section while intended primarily 
for members of the Archconfraternity of the Passion, 
will be helpful to all. They will serve as a guide to 
lead tus to the Cross, there to learn the measure of 























Christ’s love for us, and to ines seat against our 
own sinfulness. We ask all our readers to join the 
Archconfraternity. Its obligations are few and easy. 
Address Tue Sian for application blanks and leaflets. 














OUR LORD’S THIRST ON THE CROSS 
Afterwards, Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished, that the scripture might be fulfilled, said, “‘ | 


(St, John, 19:28.) 
FIRST PART OF MEDITATION 
(Considerations and affectio: s directed to Jesus) 


CONSIDER THE CAUSE OF THIS WORD OF 
JESUS: 


We have remarked how Christ in consenting to 
take upon Himself the sins of all men was made to 
feel in His soul that sense of abandonment by God, 
whose utter desolation of which makes hell what it is. 
And now His body, the body that “bore our sins upon 
the tree,” shares, in so far as it can, in the punish- 
ment which the damned bring upon 
themselves for all eternity. 

Learned writers on the Passion 
tell us that of all the physical suffer- 
ings of those who were crucified, 
the pain which after a time seemed 
to absorb all the rest was the torture 
of burning thirst. Those who were 
crucified, after hanging a little while 
on the cross, complained of nothing 
but this. 
Christ must have begun to feel 
that thirst the night before, after His 
bitter agony and sweat of blood. 
Then He had been dragged back and 
forth through the streets of Jerusa- 
lem from one tribunal to another. 
His blood had flowed in streams at 
the scourging and crowning with 
thorns. Again and again He had 
fallen bleeding under the crushing 
weight of His Cross in the dusty 
streets of the Holy City. And now, for three long 
hours, the remaining drops of His Precious Blood had 
been dripping slowly from His open hands and feet. 

Utterly exhausted, cramped with the intolerable 
rigidity of His position, His whole interior parched 
from loss of blood, a terrific, wasting heat flamed in 
the very vitals of His body, until He felt as though He 
were being consumed by fire. 

The pain of fire and thirst! The second of the 
two great sufferings of hell! Had He not described 


thirst.” 


that pain in the parable of the Rich Man and Laz- 
arus? “And the rich man also died and was buried 
in hell .... And he cried and said ‘Father Abra- 
ham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus. that he 
may dip the tip of his finger in water, to cool my 
tongue; for I am tormented in this flame’.” (Luke 14, 
24.) And had not His prophet foretold this sufferi 
of his Lord: “My strength is dried up like a pot:'erd, 
and my tongue hath cleaved to my jaws.... My 
heart is become like wax melting in the midst of my 
bowels.” (Ps. 21:16.) 

“They shall walk in the light of 
their own fire” says Isaias of the lost 
souls. And here we have a faint 
picture of what that fire is to be 
like,—an interior fire, far more in- 
tense than any exterior flame, a fire 
which feeds upon the very marrow 
of our body, which is one with our 
body, and which while it consumes, 
never destroys, but burns forever. 

Men today, even some of those 
who call themselves Christians, dare 
to sneer at the idea of hell fire; b 
it is because they have lost . 
knowledge of Christ Crucified, of 
His warnings of the eternal flames 
of hell for those who refuse the Re- 
demption wrought upon His Cross; 
it is because they have forgotten the 
meaning of this awful cry of the Son 
of God,—“T thirst.” 

O my Jesus, there were only two 
sufferings that drew from Thee a cry of torture and 
appeal; and those two sufferings were images of the 
pains of hell. Thy agony in the Garden was caused 
in great part by Thy repugnance at sight of these very 
torments, and Thy two cries of anguish on the Cross 
were forced from Thee by them alone. 

' My God, if a few hours of those pains could wring 
from Thy Divine lips such pitiable cries of appeal, 
what must it be to suffer them forever? 

How sad it is, Jesus, that men do not understand 
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the significance of this cry of Thine upon the Cross. 
We know that we can burn with thirst for a drink of 
water, as Thou didst upon Calvary, and still we do not 
seem able to realize how much greater must be the 
torture of the bodies and souls of the lost, thirsting in 
the flames of their own desires after God, the “water 
of eternal life.” We can understand the longing in 
this world for one of the lost souls in the next world 
for the Creator Himself, who there contains in Him- 
self everything good and beautiful and desirable. 

O Jesus, let me meditate often on this fifth word 
of Thine upon the Cross, so that little by little I may 
begin to realize what it means to thirst not merely 
after water, but after Thee and Thy love, that alone 
can satisfy me fully and forever. By Thy thirst and 
burning on Calvary teach me to fear the hell where 


the sufferings, of which they were an image, are 
endless. 


SECOND PART OF MEDITATION 


Qo orsiderations and affections directed to our own 
spiritual improvement.) 

There is a beautiful story in our Lord’s life about 
His meeting with the Samaritan woman at Sichar. 
“Now Jacob’s well was there. Jesus therefore being 
wearied with His journey, sat thus on the well... . 
There cometh a woman of Samaria, to draw water. 
Jesus saith to her: Give me to drink.” (St. John— 
4:Sff.) 

No doubt, our Blessed Lord was thirsty when He 
stopped at Jacob’s well. But the remainder of the 
Gospel narrative shows that if He was thirsting for 
water, He was thirsting far more for the soul of the 
poor, sinful woman of Samaria. It was for her soul 
and for her love that Christ had seated Himself upon 
the well, waited for her and surprised her by asking 
her for a drink of water. 

And that thirst of Jesus at Samaria is deeply and 

@ sicriousty significant of His thirst on Calvary. 

Oh, surely Christ felt the terrible sufferings of 
thirst which we have tried to describe. And yet there 
was anether thirst that tortured Him far more than 
auy craving for water,—the thirst for our love and for 
our souls. 

“Thy thirst, O Lord” says St. Augustine, “is my 
salvation.” It was for this that He was crucified. It 
was this thirst that was, indeed, the ultimate cause of 
all His sufferings, because but for this thirst, there 
would have been no Crucifixion at all, there would 
have been no Incarnation, there would have been no 
human soul of Jesus to feel abandonment, no human 
body to be consumed with the fire of His bodily thirst 
upon the Cross. 

“Now there was a vessel set there full of vine- 
gar. And they putting a sponge full of vinegar about 
hyssop, put it to His mouth.” (St. John, 19:29.) 

Kundreds of years before, the prophet David 
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had foretold this detail of our Lord’s Passion: “In my 

thirst they gave me vinegar to drink” (Ps. 68:22). 
What an answer to this cry of Jesus! Bitterness. bit- 
terness, and ever more bitterness! 

And yet, Jesus, how can I condemn him who put 
the vinegar to Thy lips? Have I not again and again 
done the same to Thee? Thou still thirsteth after 
my soul and my love. Thou art still saying over and 
over to me, “I thirst!” But how seldom do I think 
of that cry of appeal? From every little tabernacle 
where Thou dwellest in the Sacrament of Thy love, 
Thou still criest out to me, “I thirst!” But my ears are 
so filled with the cries of the world that I do not hear 
Thee; my heart is so choked with earthly loves and 
the love of self that I have nothing to give Thee to 
quench that thirst. 

O Jesus, I know that if I should die thus, I shall 
be the one who will thirst, and thirst forever, consumed 
by the awful fires of my own body and soul, parched 
and burning for the water of eternal life, for the God 
for Whom they were made. 

Thou didst tell the woman of Samaria that if she 
knew who it was that said to her “Give me to drink,” 
she would perhaps have asked of Thee and Thou 
wouldst have given her living water that would keep 
her forever from thirsting. O Jesus, I know Who Thou 
art that sayest to me, “I thirst!” And I know that 
Thou thirsteth for my love. But, Jesus, Thou seest 
how little I have to give Thee. And so, like the Sa- 
maritan woman, I ask Thee to drink of that living 
water Thou didst speak of. I know what that living 
water is——Thy grace and Thy love. O Jesus, I be- 
seech Thee, give me to drink of this water, and then 
I can give Thee to drink in return. 

Then I too shall begin to thirst after Thee even 
as Thou dost thirst for my soul. To satisfy Thy thirst 
I shall not only give myself to Thee, but will also 
try to bring others to Thee. The Samaritan woman 
was amazed that Thou shouldst ask for a favor, for in 
asking it Thou wert putting Thyself in her debt. Of 
me also dost Thou ask a favor; and the favor is that 
I would help satisfy thy craving for souls by trying 
to save them. But, dear Savior, it is no favor I do 
Thee. It is a privilege to do anything for Thee. Give 
me the grace to feel this truth. Give me the grace 
to help Thee in Thy great work of salvation by bring- 
ing to Thy sacred feet some, at least, of the souls for 
whom Thou didst thirst and agonize upon the cross! 

FRUIT OF MEDITATION: When before the 
Blessed Sacrament, I shall try to realize that Jesus in 
the lonely little tabernacle is a prisoner for love of 
me, still burning with love for me, still crying out to 
me, “I thirst!” 


EJACULATION: 


Heart of Jesus, burning with love for me, 
Inflame my heart with love for Thee! 
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I know of many moments sweet 

But none can e’er compare 

With those which find me in God’s home 
When just we two are there. 


My lips alone then softly speak 
My messages to Him, 

And I alone may listen to 

His words, ’mid lights so dim. 


Nor other eyes then meet His Gaze, 
Nor other Soul there pleads 
For love to fill a heart which longs 
To follow where He leads. 


Perhaps when my life’s work is o’er 


And God has called me home, 
He will remember that I came 
When He was all alone. 





Dear Junior Signers: 

I am very much pleased that so many of you have 
taken an interest in the letters of Bud and Rose. This 
friendly controversy has been started in the hope of mak- 
ing you better brothers and sisters. Many of you have 
written me your ideas on the subject, and your letters, with 
their rebuttals by Bud and Rose, are published in this 
issue. All of you are cordially invited to take part in this 
controversy and to help make it interesting and profitable 
to all brothers and sisters everywhere. 

Yours until all brothers and sisters are perfectly per- 

DADDY. 


tect. 





Dear Daddy: 

I read Rose’s “sisterly advice” in the January Sign. 
and appreciated it, too. Her letter was really excellent, and 
I am as anxious as she is that all brothers should learn 
very early in life that there is “no substitute for work.” 
But I would go a step further, and teach all sisters the self- 
same lesson. In fact they need it far more than the boys. 
and in proof of this, ask any mother. 

The other day Gracie had a party, and some fifteen of 
her little girl friends came to enjoy themselves. Just to 
shame Gracie, who is just an ornament in our house, mother 
asked the other girls how many of them helped their 
mother with the dishes and other house work. To her 
great surprise, only ‘two of them could say they did. The 
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others had lots of excuses why they didn’t help. That's 
one thing all sisters have in abundance—excuses. Of course 
the real reason in every case was, they were trying to sub- 
stitute play for work, the very thing my friend Rose ac- 
cuses us poor brothers of. 

I am sure that a great many mothers will feel like pat- 
ting me on the back when they read this. Well, they can't 
very well do this, seeing I’m so far away, but what they 
can do is write me a letter, giving me their idea on the 
subject of “Sisters Versus Work.” After awhile we might 
get Dad interested, too, and then this controversy woul 
become a family affair. * 

Whatever happens, Daddy, you can rely on me to up- 
hold the honor and reputation of brothers, everywhere, and 
to labor for the perfection of all sisters until I am no 
longer able to hold a pen. 

Believe me, Daddy, 

Yours till sisters stop hating work so much, 


BUD. 





Dear Daddy: 

I have to admit that there is some truth in what m) 
friend Bud says about us girls being so vain. But as usual 
he greatly exaggerates our faults. I should like him to r« 
member that boys are not altogether free from vanity 
either. One of my brothers uses more perfume in a week 
than I use in a month, and he’d change his tie every other 
day if he had a large enough variety. I wonder if Bud 
ever heard the story about the lady who went to St. Philip 
Neri and asked him was it all right to wear “pumps.” Al} 
dear St. Philip said was, “Be careful they don’t trip y 
up.” And he was a very learned and holy man. An ignor- 
ant boy like Bud would have said, “By no means, you're 
the vainest person I ever saw,” or some such nonsense. 
Here’s hoping that Bud and all the other brothers will 
think more charitably of all us sisters. 

Yours till Bud agrees with me, 

; ROSE. 





Dear Daddy: 

I am very grateful for the opportunity of writing sonic- 
thing for the Junior Signers. I shall try to prove myself the 
equal of all the little writers. I have two brothers, one two. 
and the other, three years older than I. The principal fault 
that I find with them is that they are too talkative. The 
older one especially has the whole house tired listening to 
him. The other day I said to him, “Children should be 
seen but not heard.” He answered right back, “What’s the 
good of having a tongue if you’re not going to use it.” “It’s 
more harm than good,” I replied, “if you’re going to abuse 
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And you bet that settled him. Rose says that her 
brothers have never got the best of her in argument yet. 
Neither have mine, and they never shall, not while I have 
a tongue in my head.. Rose is quite right in saying that 
boys try to appear smart. The other day my oldest brother 
Johnny came home from school and he said to me, “Susie, 
you'd better keep your eyes open when you go down town 
these days.” 

“Why,” I asked. 

“Because,” said he, “if you keep them closed, people 
will think you’re crazy!” 

And he thought that was real smart! This just shows 
how stupid some smart boys can be, and the worst of it is 
that they don’t realize it themselves. I hope all the “broth- 
ers” will take notice of this and try to have a little real 
sense, and less foolish smartness. 

One thing more, my brothers were forever taking my 
candy, and when I caught them in the act, they would say, 
“Oh, we only took one piece.” 

Well, I put a mouse trap in the box, and to my shame 
I must confess it was my sister Pearl who got her finger 
vinched in the trap. But it was only an accident that my 
brothers weren’t caught. I guess this will be all for this 
time. Believe me, daddy, faithfully yours, 

SUSIE. 


Dear Susie: 


Daddy sent your letter to me, and when I read it, I 
couldn’t help smiling all over. The idea of accusing the 
boys of being too talkative. Why, everyone knows that is 
the girls’ main fault. That certainly is a fine motto you 
have, “Children should be seen but not heard,” but did you 
ever try to put that in practice yourself? I should like 
to see you try it for just one week, and then write your 
experience for the Junior Signers. I for one would just 
love to read it. I'll bet anything that after your week, was 
up you’d be so tired being just “seen,” that you'd be the 


. most “heard” girl in the neighborhood! 


Now Susie, I wish to tell you right plain that all the 
trouble in this world was started by a talkative woman. 
fy Daddy always tells us that if Mother Eve hadn’t en- 
ered into conversation with the serpent, he never could 
have “talked” her into believing what wasn’t true, and she 
would not have taken the forbidden fruit. Now Susie be 
honest, and admit that most girls imitate Mother Eve in 
this and talk themselves into all kinds of trouble. . For 
one girl that “uses” her tongue right, there are a hundred 
that “abuse” it. Please think this over, Susie, and believe 
me, very humbly, 


BUD. 





Dear Daddy: 


What on earth does Bud think! I guess he does not 


know many girls! If he did, he would not talk so smart. ° 


I was just thinking that if he wasn’t so lazy and did his 
own work, his sisters would not have to borrow from his 
chest of tools. I must say I am sorry, very sorry for Bud's 
sisters and am very glad he is not my brother. 
Yours humbly, 
ALVERA 
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Dear Alvera: 


Let me start this letter by reminding you that saying a 
thing doesn’t prove it. You “guess” I do not know many 
girls. I tell you I have four sisters, and I know them sa 
well, that if I wished I could fill a whole book just writing 
about their faults. 


What on earth gave you the idea that my sisters bor- 
row my tools to do my work. Why, my mother says I do 
more work around the house than my four sisters put to- 
gether. The other night I was helping mother do the dishes. 
Gracie was sitting over in the corner of the room, reading 
The Sign. Pretty soon she looked over at me and said, 
“Oh Bud, I’d so dearly love to help, too, but if you only 
knew how I hate to do the dishes!” Why is it that girls do 
hate work so, Alvera? 


The time that Gracie borrowed my saw and ruined it by 
trying to cut through a nail, she was attempting to fix her 
doll house. She fixed it so well that mother used it for 
kindling wood. That’s the kind of work the girls do! How- 
ever, she cried so long and so loud that mother promised 
to get a new one. When I was younger I used to try to 
get things at times by crying for them, but all I got, as a 
rule, was a slap and was told to stop blubbering. That's 
one thing the boys must admit the girls can beat them at— 
crying! 

Well, Alvera, Daddy tells me that you are one of the 
brightest little girls in the world, but your first letter is not 
very bright, at least I don’t think so. I hope you will do. 
better next time. 

Yours till sisters love to help their mothers with the 
dishes, 


BUD 





Dear Daddy: 

I must say I admire Bud’s courage in consenting to. 
enter a controversy with Rose. I think he will do a lot of 
good to all sisters, but I do not see how he is ever going 
to get the best of the argument. No matter how long he 
keeps it up, she is sure to have the last word. The girls 
always do. 

The principal fault that I find with sisters is that they 
are too hard-hearted. They think too much of themselves 
and too little of their brothers. I have no sisters myself, 
but I chum with some boys that have, and I tell you they 
do get bossed around. 

I had a dog named Castor. I called him that because 
he was a “star.” The other day Castor died. Oh I was so 
sad. Only a boy knows how bad I felt. A girl would not 
know, they are so hard-hearted. I am going to get a new 
dog and call him Raffles. If I had a sister she would surely 
make me call my dog Fannie, or Beauty, or some other 
name like that, for the girls do boss the boys. 

I am willing to help Bud all I can in this controversy, 
but believe me, he has a hard job on his hands if he in- 
tends to point out all the faults of sisters and the way to 
correct them. I am glad that I have this opportunity of 
doing something for my dear “brothers,” and you will 
surely hear from me again. I am, Daddy dear, 

Your little forget-me-not, 
BILLY BELL 

















The New Church at Yuanchow - 


Total Loss - 


at Paotsing 


The New Church at Yuanchow 


HOUGH Father Kevin has been 
i ‘pronaahe to Kienyang, he 
sends us the following charming 
story of Yuanchow, where he spent 
the first months of his missionary life 

China: 

The foundation of the present Mis- 
sion of St. Paul Se 
of the Cross at |: 
Yuanchow, in 
Western Hunan, 
was begua by 
Father Hippo- 
lytus Martinez, 
O. S. A:, on the 
lith of May, 
1921 He was 
the first Cath- 
olic priest to FR. KEVIN, 
visit the town. 
months he dwelt 











cP. 
For nearly eighteen 
in an old Chinese 
house, and there also he celebrated 
Mass, preached and catechized daily. 

Ten years prior to his coming, the 
Protestants had evangelized the peo- 
ple. When Father Hippolytus came, 
their mission was well established with 
a well equipped school and a large 
chapel. The Minister in charge of 
the mission tried every means to pre- 
vent the Priest from settling in the 
town, and sought to embitter the peo- 
ple against the Catholic religion. 

But the son of St.. Augustine was 
not easily discouraged. He rather ex- 
pected opposition and vexations. He 
knew the evil spirits did not want the 
Glad Tidings of the Gospel to be 


News from Hankow . 


preached there. His continual dis- 
courses from the door of his house 
soon won for him many good disciples. 
Unlike a tinkling cymbal, this true 
apostle of Jesus Christ expounded to 
the poor people the saving mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven in so simple 
and convincing a manner that their 
hearts were captivated and their souls 
were won for the service of God. 

When these first Christians had 
tasted the sweetness of God’s Word 
and had experienced the consolations 
and happiness of the true faith, they 
went about among their relatives and 
countrymen, spreading the knowledge 
they had acquired and persuading 
many to come to the house of Father 
Hippolytus to become fervent Cath- 
olics like themselves. It was not long 
then before a good congregation as- 
sembled regularly at the Mission. 

A year later, Father Timothy Mc- 
Dermott, C. P., was assigned by the 
Bishop to be assistant to the Mission- 
ary at Yuanchow and to prepare him- 
self for the responsible post when 
needed elsewhere. On his arrival, he 
was deeply impressed by the dire pov- 
erty existing all around him. His first 
resolution was that he would buy prop- 
erty as soon as he could and build a 
church and a more becoming residence 
for the priests at such a promising 
mission. 

His efforts to get a new place were 
all in vain. Six months rapidly went 
Ly. Because he was a foreigner, the 
prices of houses and lands became ex- 
orbitant when he asked to purchase 
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them. The natives at Yuanchow re 
tained their innate hatred for the out- 
sider. They kept him waiting, all the 
while experiencing poverty at its 
worst. Finally, he was able to leave 
the tumbledown shack and secure a 
good piece of property with a house 
attached to it. 

It will be remembered that when the 
Passionists entered the district of 
North Hunan, the whole country was 
suffering from a terrible famine. The 
crops of the season had failed, through 
lack of rain. The people were dying 
by the thousands from starvation and 
as many from the dreadful scourge of 
cholera. The sights presented to the 
new missionaries were pitiable in the 
extreme. 

As long as the famine continued @ 
dreadful havoc among the inhabitants 
of Yuanchow, neither Father Hippoly- 
tus nor Father Timothy spared them 
selves. With their usual forgetful- 
ness of self, they labored day and night 
to help the sick and dying, to admin 
ister the Sacrament of Baptism and 
prepare many of them for eternity. 
Through the kindness of friends, the 
Fathers obtained enough money to 
buy rice and other food and were thus 
able to save a great number from the 
tortures of starvation and a most pain- 
ful death. 

It was at this time that Father Tim- 
othy opened the orphanage for the 
little children whose parents had per- 
ished in the famine or had abandoned 
their children because they could sot 
support them. Many of these chil- 
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dren soon after their entrance into the 

fission passed away to a better life 
to enjoy the company of the Angels 
and to be intercessors in heaven for 
the Mission at Yuanchow. They were 
in fact more dead than alive when 
brought to the orphanage. If the fam- 
ine had no good results flowing from 
its awful grasp, at least it was the 
means of winning many souls for the 
kingdom of God, who otherwise might 
not see that abode of the blessed. 

The charitable efforts of the Mis- 
sionaries for the needy poor won a 
lasting’ place in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. It helped beyond all measure to 
make the Catholic priests and the 
Catholic Church known and loved by 
the Chinese people. 

When the famine had run its course 
depopulating nearly every town of 
bout half of its inhabitants, Father 





Ors once more turned his atten- 





tion to the Mission buildings and the 
renovation of the house he had se- 
cured. The present Mission is situ- 
ated a short distance from the West 
Gate of the city. It comprises four 
acres. The central building was 
chosen as the temporary home of the 
Missionaries. The other houses on the 
property were conveniently arranged 
as temporary schools for adult cate- 
chumens and for the children, and an 
oratory for the celebration of Holy 
Mass and other services. 

The Missionaries entered their new 
home on the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, December 8th, 1922. Com- 
pared with their former quarters, this 
ew house seemed like a royal pal- 
e. It would never do, however, to 
think that a Chinese house, even the 
best of them, have much comfort in 
them. Judging from appearances, a 
house over here is built for only three 
reasons: to keep out the sun, to pro- 
tect from the rain, and as a place to 
sleep. Very often it fails to keep out 
the rain. Usually the floor is bare 
earth, except in the sleeping quarters. 
There’s no such luxury as a fire place 
to keep one warm during the cold 
Winter months. Instead, the custom is 
to wear three or four plies of cotton- 
padded garments. The feet are kept 
warm by means of an open pan of 
burning charcoal. While outside, some 
carry a small basket lined with steel 
in which are placed live coals. Dur- 
Ing the evening a small oil lamp is 
used for light. 
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Timothy journeyed to Shenshowfu to 
greet the second band of Passionists 
who had arrived from America for the 
Chinese Missions. He returned with 
Father Kevin. 
brotherly affection, Father Hippolytus 
welcomed the new missionary and re- 
joiced to be able to introduce him to 
Yuanchow and its most promising fu- 
ture. Under his direction Father Kevin 


Father Hippolytus enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being the best Chinese scholar 
among all the missionaries. 

On account of the constantly grow- 
ing congregation and because it was 
decided the little oratory did not seem 
to be a fitting place 
Blessed Sacrament, 


new chapel as soon as possible. Father 
Hippolytus and Father Timothy drew 


menced in the month of March, 1923. 
It follows the lines of Spanish Mission 
style, using a gray brick in its con- 
struction, with walls plastered outside 
It measures sixty feet in 
length; thirty feet in width; and thirty- 
It has a seating capac- 
ity for three hundred people. 

The Altar is skilfully designed with 
hand carved floral decorations. 








are emblems of the Sacred Passion. 
Above the Altar is an oil painting of 
St. Paul of the Cross in ecstasy, the 
work of the Jesuit Fathers at Sicawei, 
Shanghai. The entire edifice presents 
an air of simplicity in its architectural 
lines, and the interior is very devo- 
tional. The Chapel was finally com- 
pleted and opened to the faithful on 
the 10th of November, 1923. Father 
Kevin celebrated the first Mass in it. 
The joy of the Missionaries and the 
delight of the Christians was in truth 
beyond all bounds. 

This is the first church to be erected 
by the Passionists in this part of Hu- 
nan, and is a_ beautiful testimonial 
to the great encouragement and im- 
mense generosity of their friends and 
benefactors in America. May He, Our 
Sacramental King, Who on His first 
entrance into this world found no 
room in the inn ‘to dwell, may He 
abundantly reward all those, who made 
it possible for us to prepare this Home 
for Him, that He might abide here 
with His children. 

Before the Chapel had been com- 
pleted, Father Timothy had been as- 
signed by the Bishop to Kiecnyang, 
formerly an out mission of this place. 
He remained there until recently when 
he was reassigned to Yuanchow, and 
Father Kevin was appointed to be 
Missionary at Kienyang. 











SOME NATIVE FRIENDS OF OUR MISSIONARIES 


The New Church of St. Paul of the 
Cross will bring innumerable blessings 
the people of Yuanchow. Statistics 
show us the progress of the Mission 
from the beginning. Baptisms in 1921 
and 1922 numbered 135; in 1923 until 
December, 156; Confessions the first 
were 187; in 1923, 1572; 
Communions in 1922 were 618; in 1923, 
The school children in 1922 were 

hiftv; in 1923, we had 101. In 1921, 


Mission 


years 


five Christians 
Catechumens; in 1922, the 
increased to 58 and the 
to 300; in 1923 we had 
36 Christians and 225 Catechumens. 
The people will give Father Timothy 
warm welcome. He their 
teem by his charity, especially dur- 
When he left for 
I took up his duties in the 
The cases averaged from 
to twenty every day. As the 
ople are extremely poor, our ser- 
vices and the medicines had to be dis- 
pensed without charge. But while we 
these people in their bodily 
God often gives us the power 
into their souls the saving 
balm of the merits of Our Lord’s 


Sacred Passion. 


had only 
1 twenty 
Christians 
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First Impressions 


is pleasant to learn of the first 
experiences and progress of the 
who went to China 
past year. Long after 
days have passed into 
they will continue to en- 
lighten and encourage the siesionary 
as well as en- 

able him to be 

helpful to others. 
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Fathers 
the 
early 


within 
these 


memory, 


Those who have 

the 

Mis- 

two 
years 
are able to guide 
the new men 
remove 
many of the FR. DuNSIAN, C. P. 
difficulties that would otherwise retard 
them. As the days go on, and the 
language of the people becomes their 
own, and the work to be accomplished 
is better understood, every missionary 
will labor more earnestly and seek 
those consolations and blessings 
that God will bestow on his apostolate. 


been on 
Chinese 
sions for 


and three 


and 


only 
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“China is indeed a strange country,’ 
writes Father Dunstan, “and at pres- 
ent the people are a puzzle to me. 
However, the Fathers always get a 
hearing wherever they go, and their 
work is bringing forth fruit slowly 
but surely. The two weeks at Shen- 
chowfu were very pleasant. We met 
there all the missionaries, except 
Father Kevin. They gave us many 
interesting stories about the different 
missions, and everyone seemed enthu- 
siastic about the plans for the future. 
On their return to their missions, my 
appointment was to accompany Father 
Raphael to Paotsing. 

After spending a month at Paotsing, 
I was called back to Shenchowfu, until 
the winter is over. Our house at Paot- 
sing is too open for the winter months. 
Carpenters could not be had to finish 
the building or make it comfortable in 
cold weather, because the General of 
the army here is keeping all the avail- 
able men for his own work. 








The Reader of these pages can- 
not but be impressed with the 
hardships of our Missionaries in 
China. Their needs are many; 
but they do not ask for anything 
for their own personal comfort. 
You are earnestly dsked to help 
them with any money you can 
spare. Pleaze send your dona- 
tions to The Sign and they will 
be forwarded at once to the Mis- 
sionaries. 











A pious remembrance is requested in 
the prayers and good works of 
readers of The Sign in behalf of the 
following recently deceased: 

R. AELRED GASSMAN, C. P. 
REV. CHARLES F. DEGNAN 
JOHN F. BOYLAN 

RUBY F. IVES 

DANIEL J. 

JAMES K. 

ANNE SKIFFINGTON 

MABEL C. TRACY 

CATHERINE DRISCOLL 

MARY MOIR 

M. VANDERSHOVEN 

i —oo 

MRS. PAT: 

MATHRYN- BERGER 


JOHN 
JOHN GoucH 
MARTIN QUINN 
ANNA * SHAW 
AMES P. GORMLEY 
RS. MARY HERTKORN 
se WH iss AN 
NIEL DONOVAN 
SISTER ROSE ANITA 
May their souls, and the souls of all 
the faithful departed, through the 
Mercy of God rest in peace. 
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What I have seen of missionary life 
here appeals to me, and I am studying 
the language to be able to take it up 
as soon as possible. If my progress 
continues, I hope to be able to hear 
confessions and to preach in Chinese 
before the summer. They tell me my 
desire is good, and it depends on my 
study, and they hope I'll succeed. 
There are some phases of the real life 
I have not yet seen, such as the jour- 
neys to the stations and out missions. 
There are only a few Christians and a 
number of Catechumens at Paotsing, 
as the place has only recently been 
opened as a central mission. It prom- 
ises however to be one of the best. 
The city is far ahead of many inland 
places in cleanliness and in the num- 
ber of schools. Father Raphael has 
many of the pagan teachers and schol- 
ars calling on him, and some of the 
also attend Mass and the instruction 
He expects that many of the educated 
class will some day belong to his 
mission. 

The past week was full of anxiety) 
for every one. The General at Paot 
sing was preparing to go down to 
Shenchowfu and capture the city. 
Then it was that I received word to 
return to Shenchowfu, until the house 
at Paotsing was made habitable. With- 
out knowing the danger of traveling at 
such a time, I started off and reached 
Shenchow on Sunday morning as 
Father Dominic and Father Edmund 
were about to sit down to dinner. Th: 
General, Tot Sen Ling, came to visit 
us and we managed to get his prom 
ise to protect the place. He threatened 
to burn down the city of Paotsing, 
the General there did not come to sat- 
isfactory terms. A conference of local 
men resulted in Father Dominic and 
two of the Protestant ministers going 
to Woosu, and terms were settled sat- 
isfactorily between the two Generals. 
and this meant peace without blood- 
shed or loss of property. The people 
were in a turmoil of excitement. 
Women and children crowded into our 
schools and spent the night there. 
When morning came, they found out 
that no war would take place and 
they returned to their homes. Now 
we have quiet and_ safety 
more. 

As I must return to my Chinese 
study, I will close with a petition for 
remembrance in your prayers and 
to write to us often.” 


once 





Another Total Loss 


‘ FTER the recent experience of 
A Father Timothy in being robbed 
: by the bandits, we regret to 
learn from Father Flavian that his 
fellow missionary lost all he had with 
him on the way to Supu. 

He writes: “All the new 
like the  mis- 
sions. As soon 
as they acquire 
some knowledge 
oi the language, 
they will be 
able to do great 

rk here for 
the Church. 
Father Arthur 
Benson has been 
assigned as my FR. FLAVIAN, C. P. 
sistant in Supu; and he certainly 
Will be a real help to me. The 
fellow lost all his thitgs on the way 
down here. We had a boat with his 
baggage on it. The river was very 
high, owing to recent rain, and the 
current was very strong. As we were 
passing through one of the rapids, the 
water suddenly and swiftly dashed our 
boat against the rocks, and it soon 
went down. The trunks were in a ter- 
rible shape; Father Arthur practically 
lost everything. I tried to cheer him 
up by saying the Lord would provide 
He replied: “Yes, we have no 
trunks now.” 

All along I have been alone at Supu 


Fathers 


poor 


for him. 
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in charge of five missions. 
to do my best to get them all well 
started, so that when more priests 
come over they will find places ready 
for them. The more we spread out, 
the more we realize what a vast field 
we must take care of and the greater 
seems to be our work for the future. 
The Passionist Missions in China must 


I wanted 


succeed, because God is so good to us 
and our benefactors give us their sup- 
port. When we have 
Sisterhood in the 
and 


more schools, a 
different missions, 
missionaries, I believe we 
will have one of the most flourishing 
districts in China. 

The Chinese are a fine people. 
more I see of them, the I like 
them. Once you gain their affection, 
you are always sure of a true 
loyal friend. I believe Father 
will soon become attached to 
also, and will be able to save 
souls. I would appreciate it 
much if you could get me a 
of large pictures, 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, the 
Virgin, and St. Joseph. The 
prefer large pictures, the 
better. They excep- 
tional quality but suit- 
able to be hung up in their homes. 
Every Chinese house has an altar. The 
pagans of course have gods they wor- 
ship. Our Catholic people destroy 
such altars, and in their place I try to 
get large pictures for them of differ- 
ent sacred subjects. 


more 


The 
more 


and 
Arthur 
them 
many 

very 
number 
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Blessed 
Chinese 
larger the 
need not be of 
or expensive, 


At Supu proper, we have now a 
nice mission with church and house. 
We have very little furnishings, but 
they will come in time. I am glad to 
have a place for them when they do 
come. I have bought a place at Hua 
Chin, and at Chioa Kiang we are 
building a mission in honor of the Im- 
maculate Conception. At one of the 
other missions, I have succeeded after 
much trouble in acquiring land for a 
church, but at still another place rent 
has to be paid every month for a 
I am using as a chapel. We 
will get there with the help of God. 

It was certainly good, encouraging 
news to learn of the next band of mis- 
coming to China in 1924. 
Hunan needs apostles. The men and 
women are difficult to reach in some 
but with God’s help we know 
the time will come when they will ac- 
cept the true faith not for selfish ma- 
terial gains as much as for the love of 
God and the desire to Him. 
Sometimes a missionary is tempted to 
think all his efforts are useless 
that he gets no thanks for it. 
God comes to encourage us and to 
tell us we must work for Him, for His 
honor and glory, and for the souls He 
redeemed by His Passion and Death. 
Our Divine Lord’s own mission seemed 
failure at the time of His. 
So we keep on doing our best. 
that results are in God's 
hands and that He will convert those 
people and in answer to fervent pray- 


house 
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ways, 


serve 
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ers will give us many devout Chris- 
tians to teach and to save for Heaven. 

I was much pleased to learn of the 
League of Prayers and Good Works 
for our missions here. It will bring 
us many blessings and help up spir- 
itually and materially. Many thanks 
for all the gifts you have sent us. God 
will assuredly bless those good people 
who have given us so much help. We 
feel more certain of success when you 
write and tell us of the generosity of 
our benefactors. We know that our 
and. stations will become 
centers of piety and fervent devotion, 
because our American friends will give 
us the means to make them so. 

The suggestion to send us maga- 
zines is certainly splendid. We would 
like to receive Catholic papers and 
periodicals for several reascns. We 
are alone at times, and an American 
paper or book would keep loneliness 
at a distance. We are speaking 
Chinese so much, that we enjoy a big 
long letter in English. Besides the 
papers and magazines would tell us 
many things people never think of 
writing in their letters, and would be 
as interesting to us as to yourself. 
Then we could use the pictures in 
Catholic magazines to interest and in- 
struct the children of the missions. So 
send them along no matter how old 
they may be. 

Thanking you for all your kindness, 
and once more begging your fervent 
praycrs, believe me always 

Yours in Christ Crucified, 
FLAVIAN, C. P. 


missions 


News from Hankow 


T the Pa-sionist Procuration in 
F] Hankow, Father Celestine en- 

joys very few leisure moments, 
3esides a large correspondence in be- 
half of the different missions, much 
t:me must be devoted to the purchase 
of supplies and their shipment to the 
Fathers in need 
of them. His 
ability to preach 
as also to hear 
the English 
language gives 
him many op- 
portunities to 
exercise his 
priestly ministry 
among the for- 


eign born peo- eR CELESTINE, C. P. 
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ple of the city. Sometimes the clergy 
request his services, when they are in 
need of an extra priest. Again the 
business of the Procuration occasion- 
ally requires a journey to Shenchowfu 
or to Shanghai, and that means three 
or four days in traveling. Knowing 
then how busy Father Celestine must 
be, we appreciate all the more his 
kindness in sending us a letter with 
the news from Hankow. 

“T have hired this house,” he writes, 
“for the time being, to serve as the 
Passionist Procuration. They call it 
the Nanyang Building. It is situated 
in the section of Hankow familiarly 
known as Maloo. Later on, we shall 
try to buy land and build a house more 
suitable to our purpose. The accom- 
modations, however, in this building 
are pretty good. When the Fathers 
are able to come here from their mis- 
sions, or when new bands of mission- 
aries come over from America, we 
will be able to make them feel at home 
and have a good rest. 

During the hot weather, we had 
more than 97 degrees in the shade. 
Many of the foreigners, not accustom- 
ed to the climate, the food, or Chinese 
ways, were made very sick. They 
filled the hospitals for a time, but with 
proper care and treatment soon re- 
covered their health and strength. 
Thank God, all the Fathers over here 
are in the best of health. 

By this time vou must have the pho- 
tograph of the Apostolic Delegate to 
China, Monsignor Costantini, which I 
sent some days ago. His Excellency 
gave us a special blessing for the 
prosperity of our missions. I ventured 
to ask him for a special blessing also 
on all our good benefactors. He gra- 
ciously granted it, and took occasion 
to speak of the wonderful generosity 
of Americans, and of the remarkable 
progress of the foreign missions dur- 
ing the past few years. He was much 
pleased with all that has been accom- 
plished thus far, and expressed the 
view that if the American Catholics 
continue to help us as they are doing, 
we will succeed in conquering pagan- 
ism and in converting many souls to 
God and His Church. 

On Armistice Day, November 11th, 
we had a great celebration here. I 
never saw so many different uniforms, 
medals, gold braid, and gorgeous dis- 
play at any ceremony since coming to 
China. The diplomatic corps stationed 
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at Hankow, Consuls, Generals, Ad- 
mirals, military and navy officers, rep- 
resentatives of many countries, at- 
tended the services. I had to preach 
the sermon. The French Consul 
thanked me for the inspiring discourse. 
I did not speak in French, but in the 
Boston dialect. With God’s help, I 
got through all right with the sermon 
and all seemed to be pleased. 

Some one inquired if the Chinese 
played baseball. Here in Hankow thx 
game is played by the foreigners. | 
do not know if the Chinese ever play 
it. The sailors from the boats as wel! 
as many of the young men working in 
the different business houses of the 
city often enjoy the game. Practi 
cally all the foreign residents go to 
see them. A gentleman in charge of a 
British firm here told me he likes to 
go, “just to hear those American sail- 
ors yell.” The Japs are very enthu 
astic about the game and play well i 
the field, but when it comes to hitting 
“the pill” they are weakness itself. I 
never get a chance to see the games, 
but like to hear about them and the 
comments of the Europeans. 

The Chinese soldiers are still having 
their war. When tired of soldier life, 
they take up that of bandits. Recently 
they took the Protestant missionary 
near Father Timothy’s mission and are 
holding him for ten thousand dollars 
ransom. No doubt you have heard oi 
the sad death of Father Malotto, the 
aged Franciscan missionary, who was 
kept prisoner by the bandits for three 
months. They seemingly gave the old 
man his release, and then the chief of 
the robbers murdered him in a 
blood. I had the privilege of readi 
a letter from this saintly priest just a 
short time before we heard of his 
death. In it he declared that the hor- 
rible crimes he was forced to witness 
daily made him feel assured that Al- 
mighty God wanted his blood in repar- 
ation. The dear old man was indeed 
a saint. 

The army at Shenchowfu has at 
present three machine guns, but none 
of them are any good. When they 
are in battle, the Chinese soldiers will 
stop fighting as soon as tea time 
comes. What’s a battle compare: to 
a good cup of tea? The Chinese fu- 
nerals of the pagans are great affairs. 
The style now for the well-to-do is to 
have a band using the foreign instru- 
ments and playing popular airs. It is 
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certainly strange to hear “Yankee 
Doodle” or “Over There” and discover 
that it is a funeral that is coming 
along. There’s usually more noise 
than music. 

My own health is fine. Kindly tell 
our friends and benefactors that we 
are deeply grateful for their assistance 
and remember them daily in our pray- 
ers. I do not wish to be pessimistic, 
but between soldiers and bandits I 
fear there will be lots of trouble in 
Hunan. We need your prayers and 
beg you to get many prayers said for 
us and for the Chinese missions. 





The Mission at Paotsing 


HERE is a genuine ring of apos- 

C5 isi zeal in the letters from 
Father Raphael, the missionary 
Paotsing. He informs us of his 
ins to build up a great mission, and 
says almost nothing of the many diffi- 
culties that stand in the way, or of 
the needs of his 
several stations. 
From past let- 
ters we know it 
requires time 
and patience 
and continual 
earnest efforts 
to establish one 
mission, but for- 
getiul of his 
troubles Father FR. RAPHAEL, C. P. 
Raphael looks forward with enthusi- 
asm to spread the true faith more and 
more and bring the blessings of Cath- 
@: within reach of everyone in the 


+ 








sionist district. 

After expressing his gratitude for 
letters and for gifts that have been re- 
ceived by him, he tells us of his mis- 
sion of Paotsing. “On account of the 
civil war we are now having in Hu- 
nan, our mail has been delayed. Octo- 
ber 18th brought me the first mail that 
Ihave received from the States in two 
months. It was some job to get packed 
up and move to this place. You know 
when you move here, everything is 
carried over the mountains by coolies. 
At the present time the bandits are 
causing all kinds of trouble in China. 
About a month ago they wrecked a 
train in Shantung and still have six- 
teen white people prisoners in the 
mountains. Of course in the large 
Cities, like Hankow and Shanghai, 
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there are plenty of European soldiers. 

When the fun starts, it’s ourselves in 
the interior that have to suffer. We 
will be only too glad to suffer for the 
faith, but it is more likely, if we suffer 
at all, it will be because we are 
foreigners. Pray for us that God's 
Will may assist us at all times. 

I returned here last week from 
Shenshowfu, where I had gone with 
Father Agatho to meet the mission- 
aries from America. Father Dunstan 
returned with me, and will give me 
much needed help in the different sta- 
tions. Paotsing is coming along 
nicely, but improvements I had plan- 
ned for the house here are being held 
up, because I cannot get men for the 
work. Father Dunstan is getting a 
taste of real primitive life, though 
nothing like our experience when we 
came here to China a couple of years 
ago. We are getting acquainted with 
the leading men of the place. On Sun- 
day I had three Mandarins call to see 
me. The Mandarin of Paotsing paid 
his official visit yesterday and we have 
to return the call today. 

You ask how I am getting along 
with the language. Well, I have been 
hearing confessions in Chinese for 
over a year, and I preach in Chinese 
every Sunday. The Mandarin gave me 
an unexpected compliment when he 
said that I spoke Chinese very well. In 
fact, I am speaking in Chinese so much 
that sometimes I have to stop and 
think when I wish to say something 
in English. Tell the missionaries com- 
ing over to study the Chinese charac- 
ters and not to bother about the 
spoken language until they get over 
here. There are about four hundred 
dialects in Crinese, and there are dif- 
ferences even between our missions. 
One of the places I am going to start 
next month has an entirely different 
language than the people here. 
studying it every day. 
miles from Paotsing. 

Father Agatho has been doing won- 
derful work at Yungshunfu. His 
mission is certainly growing every 
day, and besides he has ten other sta- 
tions to attend to, and when possible 
will make them regular missions for a 
resident priest. Father Agatho has 
been very busy and this explains why 
he has written so few letters. I am 
waiting for word from the Bishop 
about taking over two of his missions, 
and I have asked for permission to 





I am 
It is thirty-five 
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open two others. Then I will have 
five places besides Paotsing. As you 
have already heard, to open a mission 
means to buy property or rent a house, 
and furnish it as well as we can, and 
then give the people regular instruc- 
tions in doctrine besides visiting the 
sick and dying and bringing the aban- 
doned children together and placing 


them in the care of some good 
Christians. 
After a nine-hour ride in a chair 


from Paotsing, I arrived at this place 
called Yungsui. This is a large city, 
even larger I think than Paotsing. I 
am beginning a mission here. I have 
the honor of being the first priest who 
ever visited the place. This morning 
I said Holy Mass, the first time this 
Holy Sacrifice was ever offered here. 
On arrival, I had to stop at a Chinese 
Hotel, as the deal of renting a place 
was not settled. When I saw the place 
to sleep, a room with five beds in it, 
no windows and only one door, and the 
sickening smell of opium, I asked to 
see the new place I intended to rent. 
The deal was finished quickly, and I 
have now half of a large Chinese 
house with four rooms, a good large 
room for the chapel, a small porch on 
the second floor, and a garden thirty 
by thirty. The rent will be ninety tcw 
a year, about twenty dollars in Ame--.- 
can money. I will stay here for about 
a week, and then visit two other sta- 
tions. It is a great life. 

Remember us in your prayers. I'll 
close with best’ wishes from the Man- 
darin and the General of Puotsing and 
Father Dunstan and mysel! 


Gemma’s League for the Passionist 
Mission in Chinas 


(All our Readers are urged to join 
Gemma’s League of Prayer and Good 


Works. Literature explaining the 
League will be sent free. Address: 
THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J.) 

GN sccutGrancacenaces 7 
ee, OR en. ac cawnemas 1,878 
Holy Communions ............ 1,170 
Spiritual Communions ........ 23,730 
NI Sac carid tdada us ceaite 1,820 
Visits to Blessed Sacrament.... 7,645 
Ee 426,520 
TE cil we 30 bein wad 53,817 
ie ae ia Be ae A 7,200 
VOC WHORES nccavcccoonsessa 87,347 
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Viola Hudson. A novel . By Isabel 
C. Clarke. Benziger Bros. New York. 
$2.25. 

Whether or not Miss Clarke is our 
foremost Catholic novelist is not the 
purpose of this review to discuss; there 
question that she is the 

in accomplishment. 

‘Viola Hudson’ falls short of Miss 
Clarke’s best. The build and interest 
scarcely above the mediocre; the 
as ever, is graceful, limpid, per- 
The story is lack- 


can be no 


most prolific 


rise 
style, 
sistently feminine. 
authentic characterization and 


ing in 
is too much concerned with the im- 
probable. The practical attitude of 


heroine—of one faultily faultless, 
with training in Catholic principles 
both rigid and ample—in accepting the 
hand of a non-Catholic with no other 
qualm of conscience than marriage be- 
fore an heretical minister, in view of 
the Church’s emphatic stand against 
form of mixed marriage, was, to 
surprising. We found 
ourselves at the close of the novel 
still seeking a motive, other than fate, 
adequate to vitalize the steadfast so- 
journ under adverse conditions of 
Viola and her infant in far off Ceylon. 
style, vivid description. 
do not save this novel 
from inanition. Lovers of light litera- 
who do not sift too finely and 
expansive imaginations readily 
respond to over-strained and anoma- 
lous situations, will enjoy ‘Viola Hud- 
; and will, at the same time, come 
unconsciously to higher value 
upon the birthright of Faith—greatest 
of God’s gifts—greater than the tem- 
poral boon of honored name or social 
status. A. A. 

The Gospel According to St. John— 
With introduction and Annotations. 
By Madame Cecilia. Benziger Bros. 
New York. $3.75. 

The scholarship existent in our Cath- 
olic Sisterhoods is convincingly vin- 
dicated by this latest work of Mad- 
ame Cecilia of St. Andrew’s Convent, 
Streatham, England. The book at 
hand completes the series of Com- 
mentaries undertaken by Madame Ce- 
cilia to help Catholic students in pre- 
paring for higher examinations set by 


the 


any 


say the least, 


Ease of 
timely theme, 
ture, 


whose 


son’ 


set a 





English universities. It is, therefore, 
a text-book—and as such must it be 
estimated. Originality in thought and 
form is not looked for in a manual; 
rather one seeks accuracy of informa- 
tion, fidelity to tradition, logical ar- 
rangement and illuminative condensa- 
tion. These qualities, in rare degree, 
are stamped upon the pages of this 
book. The authoress has comprised 
within the narrow limits of a hand- 
book a store of knowledge altogether 
surprising. The time, patience, labor, 
required to accomplish this result can 
be appreciated only by such as have 
essayed a like task. We have no hesi- 
tancy in recommending this Comment- 
ary for the use of students in Holy 
Scripture; proficients will find it ser- 
viceable as a locus of ready reference. 

Madame Cecilia frankly avows in 
her preface that these commentaries 
“have been compiled.” Even so. She 
has done it well. To a knowledge of 
the classical tongues, essential in the 
deeper study of the Scriptures, she 
adds the power of condensed synthe- 
sis, so that the annotations, whilst 
comprehensive, are never redundant 
Her purpose is kept well in mind, 
hence the clarity and proportion of 
the whole. As he turns the pages, the 
student has always his bearings be- 
fore him; no small asset for any text- 
book. 

The volume embraces three Books. 
Book I comprises the Introduction. 
Under this heading, in separate chap- 
ters, are treated amongst other topics. 
Life of St. John, Place and Date of 
Composition, Characteristics of St. 
John’s Gospel, Language and Style, 
Synopsis and Analysis. These discus- 
sions are timely and adequate to fore- 
arm the student against the superfi- 
cial errors of the day. Book II in- 
cludes Text and Annotations. The 
Vulgate and Douay Versions run in 
parallel columns, covering about half 
the page; the annotations follow be- 
low, verse by verse. Book III dis- 
cusses some of the more significant 
episodes in the Johannine Gospel and 
offers a solution for the more com- 
monly debated difficulties. 

The authoress has 
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conscientiously 





consulted the best available authori 
ties on her subject. Whilst not pro 
nouncing the final word on the many 
knotty problems met with, Madam: 
Cecilia shows the difficulty in its his 
toric setting, presenting reasons pro 
and con, apt to help the beginne: 
rather than bewilder him by exhaust 
ive details. If we should differ with 
some of her conclusions, and the re- 
viewer does on a few points, we mus! 
concede that Madame Cecilia builds 
ever on weighty authority. Students 
will like to study from this book; th« 
teacher will find pleasure in expound 
ing it. C. 0..G. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FLOWERS OF THE SANCTUARY. 
Eucharistic Thoughts from the Lives 
of the Saints and Blessed of Goud. 
By Rev. Frederick A. Reuter, K. ( 
B. S. Frederick Pustet Co. Inc. 
New York. $1.25. 

THE SELWYNS IN DIXIE. By; 
Clementia-Matre & Co. Chicago 
$1.50. 

JESUS IN ME. A Eucharistic Man- 
ual for Boys and Girls. By the Rev. 
G. Villefranche, S. J., Translated by 
Irene Hernaman. Benziger Bros 

CHIQUITA AND A MOTHER'S 
HEART. By Henriette Eugenie 
Delamare. H. L. Kilner & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia. $1.25.  ) 

ART PRINCIPLES IN LITE 
TURE. By Francis P. Donnelly, S. 
J. The Macmillan Company. New 
York. $1.50. 

SODALITY CONFERENCES. by 
Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S. J. 
Benziger Bros., New York. $2.75 

THE RED LILLY OF BUCHANAN 
VALLEY. By Will W. Whalen. The 
White Squaw Publishing Co., Orr- 
tanna, Adams County, Pa. 60 cents. 

ONE HOUR WITH HIM. By the 
Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph L. J. ‘Kir- 
lin, Diocesan Director of the Priests’ 
Eucharistic League in Philadelphia. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

LORD BOUNTIFUL. By 

Finn, S. J. Benziger Bros., 

York. $1.00. 
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HIS picture represents Christ knocking at a door. 


It is symbolic 


of any inspiration He sends to our heart to do a good deed. 
He may use anything 
To some this page may be one of His inspirations. 
It should also have 


“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 
as an inspiration. 
Every good work should have our hearty approval. 


our help, if we can afford to give it. 


to throw something to a begging charity. 


regard it is such! 


CATECHISTS 


A Catechist is absolutely neces-* 


sary in every Chinese 
where there are only a_ few 
Catholics. His office is to teach 
Christian Doctrine, to preside at 
the public prayers when the priest 
cannot be present, to visit the sick, 
and baptize the dying. The sum 
of $15.00 monthly will support a 
Catechist and permit him to give 
all his time to the work of the 
mission, 
MISSION-CIRCLES 

A mission-Circle is a group of 
persons who are interested in the 
missions and who contribute a 
definite sum every week for the 
missions. A Senior Circle is com- 
posed of men and women. A Ju- 
nior Circle is composed of boys 
and girls. Why not start a Circle 
day. Write for further infor- 
mation, 


OUR MISSIONARIES 

Passionist Missionaries now la- 
boring in China are: 

Father Dominic Langenbacher 

Father Celestine Rodden 

Father Agatho Purtill 

Father Raphael Vance 

Father Paul Ubinger 

Father Kevin Murray 

Father Flavian Mullins 

Father Timothy McDermott 
Designated gifts and contribu- 
tions for individual missionaries 
vill be promptly forwarded. 


MITE BOXES AND DIME 
BANKS 


An easy way of helping the Mis- 
sions is to patronize the Mite-Box 
or Dime-Bank. Coins dropped in- 
o these will not be missed. We 
ave one ready for you. A card 
will fetch it by return mail. Write 
the card now! 


BUILDINGS 


_ Buildings are urgently needed 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 


village, 


To help the Chinese Missions is not 
It is a high privilege. 


Please 


In helping the Missions you are extending the boundaries of Christ’s 
Kingdom, you are bringing His grace to souls for whom He died, you are 
supporting the arms of His unselfish Missionaries, you are storing up 
treasure for eternity, you are working with Christ, who deigns not only to 
accept your help but even to need it! 


nan. Approximate cost of build- 
ing: 
A CHAPEL $ 500.00 
A SCHOOL 1,000.00 
AN ORPHANAGE.... 5,000.00 


Donors have the privilege of 
naming the building. What an 
honor to be allowed to erect a 





HERE AND NOW! 


We all wish to do something 
for God and Souls. 


The difficulty with many of 
us is that we don’t know how. 
On this page you will find 
some helpful hints. Read 
them carefully. 


We are not ignorant—we 
know the True God. Help 
to bring the knowledge of 
Him to the pagans of China! 
We are rich—none of us is 
starving. Give something to 
feed the famine-stricken 
poor of China! 


We have all the treasures of 
our Catholic Faith. Do some- 
thing to bring that Faith, 
with its blessings, to the un- 
fortunate Chinese! 


Thoughtfulness and forget- 
fulness are the main reasons 
for many a neglected oppor- 
tunity. 


We often dream of doing 
big things which we'll prob- 
ably never be able to do; and 
we fail to do the many little 
things that we can easily do. 
If your means are limited, 
don’t think about building a 
chapel or school or orphan- 
age. Just send us a nickel or 
a dime to buy a few bricks! 
Every gift to the Missions, 
no matter how small, will be 
gratefully received. 











home for the Blessed Sacrament, 
or a school where Christ’s religion 
is taught or an institution where 
the poor, the sick and the orphan 
are cared for in His Name! What 
better memorial to a deceased 
father or mother! 


BRICKS 


You may not be able to donate 
the money for an entire building. 
You can contribute to one. How 
about buying some bricks. They’re 
cheap. 


ONE BRICK—ONE CENT! 


TRIP-SPONSORS 


Trip-Sponsors pay the traveling 
expenses of the Missionaries from 
America to China. Expenses 
amount to about $500.00. In a 
few months we shall have at least 
four more Missionaries going to 
China. Who will be the first Trip- 
Sponsor? 


BABIES 


You know what a Baby is. But 
(thank God!) you are not familiar 
with starving and abandoned 
Babies. These are very common 
in China. An abandoned Baby can 
be rescued for $5.00. A starving 
3aby can be fed for $5.00 a month. 
“As long as you did it to the 
least of My brethren, you did it 
unto Me!” 


NO POCKETS 

It is a great mistake to give 
nothing because you can give only 
a little. Give what you can. Make 
the most of your best. And— 
Now! There are no pockets in the 
shroud. We carry no worldly 
goods into eternity. Nothing but 
our souls! 


ADDRESS 


_Please address all communica- 
tions about the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China to 


THE SIGN 


The Passionist Fathers 
West Hoboken, N. J. 

















During the past month 


many have asked for Dime 
Banks or Mite Boxes. Did 


you forget to ask? It is one 


way of helping the Chinese 


Missions. 


THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Dime Bank 


Please send me Mite Box for the Chinese Missions 





(NAMF) 





(ADDRESS) 











Benziger Brothers New Publications 


KEEP THE GATE By Rev. Joseph J. Williams, S. J. 
Guarding the Soul Against Sin 
Something new, something unique in its way. It 
supplies a need that has not been met before, and it 
is with confidence in the reception that it will be 
given, that the publishers announce its appearance. 
(From Review, by Rev. J. Harding Fischer.) Net 
$1.50, postage 10 cents. 
SODALITY CONFERENCE 
psaan By Rev. E. F. 
Talks on the ‘Sodality Rules 
A book that fills a long felt want by directors and 
others within whose province it falls to impart in- 
struction to Sodalists. However, the scope of its use- 
fulness is not confined to Directors of Sodalists alone, 
but extends to officers and persons especially inter- 
ested in this line of work. Net $2.75, postage 15 cents. 


VIOLA HUDSON Byasabel C. Clark 
A Novel 

Revealing a deep, compassionate 
vision of human drama, she tells 
the story of a great love revolving 
around the heroine who, discover- 
ing that she has been duped by a 
fictitious marriage ceremony, defies 
time and convention rather than 
barter her spiritual heritage for a 


Mess of. pottage in the household of Protestant faith. 


Net $2.00, postage 15 cents. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
36-38 .Barclay St. 343 Main St. 205-207 W. Washington St. 








In the interest of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in North 


Hunan, China, their friends 


are urged to form Mission 


Circles. These Circles are 
made up of individuals who 
promise to give something 
every week for the Mission- 
aries. There is no fixed 
amount. It may vary from 
week to week. If you wish 
to form a Circle, please drop 
a note to 


THE SIGN 


West Hoboken, N. J. 























FREDERICK BERKE 


Carpenter and Builder 


721 Dodd St. West Hoboken, N 


Jobbing Promptly Attended To 














Tonnelle 
N. J., and made h 
of the Largest Laundry i 
was astonished to 
sanitation brought 
found over 300 
healthy and satisfi 
their pay and 
are -always invi 
plant and see for 
of washing and 
wick Laundry’s policy 


faj lav 1] emnlovees and 
lair play to all employees and 


ers. We gladly recommend this firm 


to our readers. 








HOBOKEN 1455-1456 


EARL F.* BOSWORTH 


Funeral Director 


311 WILLOW AVENUE 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 








KNOWN FROM COAST TO 


Yates 


An Eating Place of Exceptional Merit 


Banquets and Special Dinners Arranged 














~~ 





The Passionists 


SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL 
By THE Very Rev. Fevix Warp, C. P. . 
This splendid volume contains the history of the 


Passionist Order with special chapters on its THe 


‘ ‘ NONISTS 
growth in the United States. ay Fi 


THe PASSIONISTS 


ne~ Felix ward, CP 


It is charmingly written by one who is thoroughly 
familiar with the traditions of the Order and has 
had ready access to its historical documents. 


+ 


This book will interest the general historian and 
the student of Church History. It will be a rich 
addition to the libraries of Religious Commu- 
nities. It has a persona! appeal for the friends 
of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 


Postage, 20 Cents 


Please Address Request 
for your copy to 


THE SIGN, ‘West Hoboken, N. J. 











STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
OF 


Highland Crust Company 


Of New a: 
Cor. Summit Avenue %md Demott Street 


AT TRANSFER STATION 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Close of Business, December 30, 1922 





RESOURCES 


stocks and Bonds 
Mortgages 
ans (Demand and Time) ... 
ills Purchased 
Banking House 
‘urniture and Fixtures 
on Hand 
Jue from Banks 
Accrued Interest 


$1,780,911 36 
1,060,203.41 
155,850.00 
783,625.17 
85,241.22 
1.00 
69,514.90 
252,434.18 
31,287.05 


$4,219,068.29 
LIABILITIES 


pital 
lus and 103,571.34 
sits 3,815,496.95 


I 
Dp 


de 


$4,219,068.29 


Trust Funds are kept separate from the 


assets of the Compary 








A 
Banking 
House 


of Merit 


OUR 
FRIENDLINESS 
AND 
HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS IS 
A VALUABLE 
ASSET NCT 
LISTED 


2 Per Cent Interest 
Allowed on Check Accounts 
4 Per Cent Interest 


Paid on Special Accounts 


BUSINESS FIRMS and 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


All business entrusted to us will 

receive prompt and accurate 

attention 
OFFICE HOURS 

Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

| Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
| Monday evenings, 6 P. M. to 

$:30-P. M. 


| Po 
2CORRESPONDENCE 


SOLICITED 








